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NEW ORLEANS, A TREASURE HOUSE 
FOR HISTORIANS 


Read before the Louisiana Historical Society 
by Clarence Wyait Bispham. 


- Documents! Documents! Their discovery with strict editing, 
their perusal by an eager world that up to their publication has 
remained in ignorance of their .existence have changed many times 
and oft the judgment of mankind! Documents, not simply of local 
but national events! Documents surveyed not merely in the light of 
-yesterday’s happenings, but with the added lustre of the perspective 
of 50, 100, 200 years,—surveyed and studied not with the prejudice 
of sightseers and actors of the events described, with not the least 
desire to prove a case by the appeal to certain facts and to leave 
unstudied all that would damage their contentions, but documents 
collected and studied by the careful student who wishes simply to 
know the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth! Docu- 
ments of events that change the destiny of nations, that affect nations 
and customs and characters yet unborn! That is the demand made 

by the study of History. 
| And where shall they be found? In Europe there are many such 
repositories,—where in America? At once we answer our own 
question and answer that such a search can be rewarded by a profound 
study of New Orleans, past and present. It is safe to say that even 
in the mind of the average historian (and, alas, there are but few) 
there is profound unconsciousness that such a statement is at all 
true. New Orleans is looked upon by the outside world as ‘‘the city 
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care forgot’. Its quaintness and customs of an age long ago, now 
fast sinking into oblivion, are the marks that linger in the minds of 
travelers here. It is safe to say that even its own people are pro- 


foundly ignorant and careless that in this city where they are content | 


to dwell can be traced countless beginnings of happenings that shook 
the whole world! Within the limits of this paper let me tell of a few 
of these events. 

Let me prophesy that to the man or woman searching for Docu- 
ments to exploit the History of the City that is the connecting link 
between North and South America, a vein will be uncovered that 


will amply repay hard labor. And why? Look at the geographical 


position of this city. It. is the natural gateway between the East 
and West and North to South and Central America and the West 
Indies. Here, after French domination ceased in Quebec and Canada, 
came those thousands into Louisiana. Here, in this North America, 
Spain, for a brief yet wonderful forty years, impressed herself upon 
the people, government, language, law and all that goes with it. 
Here, France, beloved in the hearts of many thousands still reigns 
morally if not legally. Profoundly patriotic, to the allegiance Louis- 
lana Owes today to the United States government, yet this city has 
seen five. nations raise their flags, profoundly and unchangeably 
distinct, the one from the other; has in her bosom survivals of all 


five, waiting for history to exploit and reveal them. And so to the 


student of courage and determination, unmindful of risks and even 
perhaps political handicaps, N ew Orleans silently but truly stretches 
out her arms and exclaims: “uncover me—here in dusty ‘tomes and 
manuscripts will you find that which will repay patient avenge 
tion.” 

But I hear a remonstrance! Why has not all this been done be- 
fore? The question is hard to answer. It is true that New Orleans 
has had Chas. Gayarré and Judge Martin. It is true that New Or- 
leans has Miss Grace King, but it is also true that the painfully small 
number of present day investigators will tell you that a surprisingly 
large number of new and unexplored subjects are constantly coming 
to the surface, and that those who have thus far written have been 
but pioneers, striking out for themselves in the vast field of the un- 
known, and more than one confesses that the complete History of 
Louisiana has yet to be written! It is true that the Louisiana His- 
torical Society has done admirable work but it is also true that a 
great part is still to be done. Not only are Documents to be found at 
The Cabildo but in the Howard Memorial Library for Research. 
Here is an ideal place for the student with its Librarian, Mr. William 
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Beer, who took his place in 1891. The following are a few of his 


suggested subjects. 
Colonial period: 


(1) Composition of the early settlers: Proportion of Canadians 
to French. 

(2) The Renaissance of the ‘disasters created by the John 
Law Co. 

(3) The great Property Holders 1708-1720. Management of the 
Property. Its disposition after the relinquishment by its 
original owners; (of every great interest; see volume. 
marked, “Etats des Concessions,”’ at the Cabildo). 

(4) What effect had the Revocation of this grant of land upon 
grant to Bienville of land adjoining this city? _ 

(5) A mine of wealth in the study of Baron Villiers du Terrage, 
the greatest living authority on Early History of Louisiana, 
author of ““The Last Years of French Louisiana.”’ 

(6) History of Margry and his connection with Franco-Ameri- 
can Documents. 

(7) Psychology of Antonio de Ulloa: Best Scientist Spain ever 
produced. | 3 

(8) Life of Bernardo de Galvez. | 

(9) Life of O’Reilly, the Spanish-Irishman. 


The Carnegie Research has lately sent to the Howard Library a 
series of important Documents edited by Frey Antonio de Sedella 
and sent by him to the Captain General of the Island of Cuba during 
the years 1813-1816 inclusive. They are now being translated and 
studied and a paper will be written concerning them. They chiefly 
concern Mexico and the conspiracies in that time. They seem to 
prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that Sedella was the Spanish 
Government’s trusted political agent. He was the head of what 
we would call today, Spanish Secret Service, organized here in New 
Orleans to to protect the remaining colonies still held by Spain in 
America and to guard them against the attacks of Spanish-American 


freebooters! 


Your attention is also called to copies of “‘L’observation Louis- 
ianais,’’ a pamphlet published, or rather printed here during 1895- 
96-97 each month, It is a review of matters, Religious, Political and 
Literary. It is philosophic in tone and deserves to be read from that 
viewpoint. Its motto is “Et cognocetis veritatem et veritas liberavit 
vos.” Consequently it is daring and was suddenly suppressed. 
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Being French it has little sympathy with things Spanish or American. 
Still, the student should thoroughly digest it. It is thoroughly up 
to date. 

It is true that the Howard Library of Research has a great mass 
of material, but it is also true that much of it remains still to be 
exploited. It is also sadly true that many of those who study content 
themselves with a mastery of published history, content to leave the 
research for original documents with others. Since all this is beyond 
even possible controversy, let it now be our task to plunge im medias 
res and show to an unbelieving and incredulous people the truth of all 
that has been asserted and point out some avenues where research 


could be made where results would be valuable. And first let us study _ 


the subjects relating to this old city. Henry G. Castellanos has written 
a series of articles called “Golden Times’’ in which he treats of 
Historic Buildings; New Orleans as it was; Early Rise and Progress: 


a Valuable historical data; Political and social oe 

b Times of Governor Claiborne; 

c The old French Barracks; 

d Masonic Associations, etc., Filled they are with sidelights 
which would induce exhaustive study of French and Spanish political 
and social conditions: how they fared in their transplanted state 
and what has been their result and influence upon North America 
today. 

e A complete study of the influence and genesis of old Creole 
songs, and a study into the meaning of the word “‘Creole,”’ the origin 
and lives of prominent Creoles, who, as Chas. Gayarré says, are “‘the 
Knickerbockers of Louisiana.”’ 

f The New Orleans Stage and how many who were first seen 
and recognized here became great through the stage-world. 


And now to say something of old Documents: 


a. The Law has an undiscovered mine of wealth in more than 
608 boxes of wood containing manuscripts of the Louisiana Historical 
Society, which treat of French and Spanish civil procedure in this 
city. 

b. The real History of the French Superior Council, and the 
Spanish Cabildo are here, waiting for the student of History to make 
an exhaustive study of them. 

c. And the surgeon is also remembered. Under the title of 
*“‘An Historic Memorabile,”’ I find in an old notebook a paper written 
in Spanish by the Attorney General dated January 24, 1800, con- 
cerning the health of the city read before the Medical Society 1896. 
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The Louisiana 1803 made New Orleans of 
the United States. 

e. Hundreds of letters are still unedited relating to the time 
when Louisiana began to be American. They are important as an 
integral part of the understanding between a country then really 
foreign and the United States. 

f. An exhaustive account of the relation of Napoleon to New 
Orleans; has it ever been understood? Without doubt papers are 
here which might uncover the real facts. 

g. The letters between Casa Calvo and Peré Antonio. Political 
in tone. 

h. The Miro letters never translated trae the Spanish. 

i. Pontalba letters to his wife in French. 

_ j. Turning to 1803, we note that although the letter books of 
William Claiborne, first American Governor, have been published, 
they merely open to the student many questions that have not been 
exploited, and research would uncover Spanish and French political 
matters that would form history of which the Political Student is 
totally ignorant. 

k. Then, no real history has ever yet been written of Aaron 
Burr and his conspiracy against the United States gocvernment, 
which would omit research work at the Cabildo. 

l. Again, the.world is in doubt of the true position of Gen. 
Wilkinson, was he Patriot or Traitor? In his relations with Tennes- 
see and Kentucky and his deep knowledge of Spain, is it true or 
false that he tried to separate these territories with Louisiana from 
the New American government? I believe the answer is to be found 
here. 

m. And then, in the war between the States, we have New Or- 
leans in the throes of the Carpet-baggers, headed by the notorious 
Ben. Butler. 

It is profoundly true that even today the North does not know 
the truth concerning this man so hated and so justly despised. 

n. The North has forgotten that events in Louisiana 1860-1865 
were carefully dictated to New Orleans prints from a federal view- 
point. 

o. The Archives of the Cathedral of St. Louis contain a mine of 
wealth. 

p. They have forgotten that documents from the Southern 
view-point were burned at Baton Rouge. The impartial student does 
not realize that perhaps the only way to cover this period is to try 
_to go among the few eye witnesses and listen to their information! 
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These are the merest hints concerning material that could be expanded 
and very greatly enlarged. I think that even this small list makes 


good the claim that New Orleans and Louisiana have material for a. 
new view as related to a History of the United States that would . 


take many years to uncover, write and index! All that is necessary 
is a good working knowledge of Spanish as well as of French and Italian. 
Such a knowledge of Spanish might be the means to induce Educators 
(who insist that the German is still one of the languages as a requisite 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Divinity) to 
change their minds! And beyond this language necessity is the criti- 
cal ability to treat documents in the way Langlois and Seignobos 
ask them to be treated. It is today a fact beyond controversy that 
the ablest and best of our Southern Historians do not yet know with 
absolute certainty what is here and what is lacking. But research 
by the Carnegie Funds made in Spanish, French, Italian and Cana- 
dian Archives is from time to time showing the missing links in mat- 
ters barely referred to by any of the Southern Historians. And now 
I give a list of papers held in the Cabildo | 


Subjects Suggested and Original Papers in Possession : 
of the Louisiana Historical Society 
(1) The Early Letters of Bienville. 


(2) M.S.S. of Bernard La Harpe. 
(3) Pauger, the first Surveyor of New Orleans. 


(4) Journeys of Bienville resulting finally in the discovery and 


the building of New Orleans. 
(5) The Ordinances of O’Reilly. 
(6) 35 Volumes of The Ordinances of New Orleans. 
(7) The early life of John Lafitte in De Bow’s Review, 1840- 
1860. 
(8) History of the first Parishes of Louisiana. 
(9) History of St. Mary—San Domingo—Voodoo Worship. 
(10) History of West Feliciana Parish. 
(11) M.S. S. concerning Benjamin Butler. 
(12) History of Newspapers. Here is one of the best collections 
of newspapers in the United States. 


Selection of material in Library of Louisiana Historical Society: 


(13) Edit du Roy. Donne a Versailles au mois de Juin 1723 
portant confirmation des privileges accordes, concessions 
et alienation faites 4 la Compagnie des ree. 
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(14) 


(15) 


(16) 
(17) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(29) 


(26) 
(27) 


(28) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
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Arrest du Conseil d’Estat du Roy concernant la retroces- 
sion faite a Sa Majeste par la Compagnie des Indes, de la 
concession de la Louisiane du pays des Illinois, 1731. 

Proclamations de Bernard de Galvez, Colonel des Armees de 


Sa Majeste. Includes Tariff of Galvez, Oct., 1777. 

Proclamation of O’Reilly-—Confiscation of property be- 
longing to those who had conspired against occupation 
by Spain of Louisiana, Nov., 1769. | 

Proclamation regarding bar-rooms, inns and _ boarding- 
houses, by O’Reilly, 1769. 

Plans and inventory of the property as transferred from 
France to Spain, 1869. 

Original Document of Governor Kerlerec, 1761. 

‘‘Arret’”’ and Proclamations by Laussat, Colonial Prefect in © 
1803, relative to transfer of Louisiana. 

Original letter of Franklin Pierce, President of the United 
States in 1854, to Pierre Loelle authorizing negotiations 
with the crown of Spain for acquisition of the island of 
Cuba and Isle of Pine, with commissions and letters 
from Secretary of State C. L. Marcy. 

Letter from Estevan Miro, Governor of Louisiana to three 
Commissioners from the State of Georgia, Nicholas 
Young, Nathaniel Christmas and Guellerman Davenport 
who had come to take possession of Natchez in the name 
of their State, 1785. 

Map of 1727, showing New Orleans property holders (first 
owners. ) 

Informe. Boundary of Louisiana and Texas published in 
Zacatecas, 1824. 


O’Reilly’s Code Noir of L oi Municipal. 1777. published 


New Orleans. | 
O’Reilly’s Civil Code and his Municipal laws, 1769. 
Original letters of Audubon, 1811, 1815. | 
Moniteurs of 1802-1803, which includes the proclamation 

made by Laussat at the transfer of Louisiana. 

Le Courrier de la Louisiane, 1807 to 1842. 

The Bee, 1827 to date. 

The Picayune, 1837 to 1914. 

Delta, 1845 to 1862. The Times from 1863 to date. 
Broken files of the Louisiana Gazette. L’Ami des Lois, 
Crescent Republican, Democrat, La Tribune, Commercial 
Bulletin, National Intelligence, N. O. Union, Era, 
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(34) 


(33) 
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Southern Star, La Tribune de la N ouvelle-Orléans and 
many others. 
Spanish MSS. Mississippi Valley, 1765- 1808. 


(Manuscript): 
French MSS. Mississippi Valley, 1679-1769. 
La Harpe. MS. Journal, 1698-1724. : 
Recueil de relations, letters & Memoires, 1673-1735. 
Louisiane. Evenements de 1803. 
Louisiane. Concessions. | 
Louisiane. Correspondence Generale, 1678-1769. 
Louisiane. Passages, 1718-1724. 
Recensements, 1706-1741. 
Louisiane. Etat Civil, 1720-1734. 
Renseignements sur divers qui etaient passes a la Lou- 
isiane. 
Depots des fortifications des Colonies 


Inventaires des plans & memoires relatifs a la Louisiane. 
(not manuscript.) 


Le Pere Hennepin. Nouvelle decouverte. 
Joutel Journal historique de La Salle. 
Le Pere LeClercgq. Etablissements de la foi dans la 
Nouvelle France. 
Notes and documents historiques de la Louisiane (manu- 
script. ) 

Publication of Articles in The Louisiana Historical Quaterly, 

New Orleans, La. John Dymond, Editor. 


j Vol. 1, No. 1—January 8, 1917: 


Western Boundary of Louisiana. 

Diario de Galvez. | 

Diary of Bernardo de Galvez, May, 1781. 

Abstracts by Mr. Price, Archivist. 

The Choctaw of St. Tammany. 

Report of the Texas Boundary. 

Original Contributions of Louisiana to Medical Siliinn 
Louisiana Families. 

New Orleans Territory Memorialists to Congress, 1804. 
Abstracts from Old Papers. 

Historical Data in Congressional Library. 

Annual Report of American Historical Association. 
Some Rare Historical Data. 
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Volume 1, No. 2—September, 1917: 
Lafayette’s Visit to New Orleans. 
La Floride et l’Ancienne Louisiane. 
General James Wilkinson. 


~ Volume 1, No. 3—January, 1918: 

Bi-Centennial of the Founding of New Orleans. 
Consul General of France: His Address. 

- Bi-Centennial Celebration in France. 
Notes on the Life and Services of Bienville. 
New Orleans under Bienville. 
Sidelights on Louisiana History. 
Contest for Ecclesiastical Savbeiiecy i in the Valley of the 

Mississippi. 

Early Episodes in Louisiana History. 

_ First Official Flag in the City of New Orleans. 

_ Raising the American Flag in Jackson Square, Jan. 8, 1918. 
Le Spectacle de la Rue St. Pierre. 
Abstracts from old Historic Papers. 


Volume 1, No. 4—April, 1918. 
Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans. 
Statuette of Joan of Arc and its presentation. 
Old Orleans Greets New Orleans. 

_ General Beauregard before the Civil War. 
General Beauregard and General Blanchard. 
General Collot’s Reconnoitering and Arrest. 
War of 1812: Some Florida Episodes. 
Admission of Louisiana into the Union. 

New Orleans. 

When Knighthood was in Flower. 


Volume 2, No. 1—January, 1919. 

The Ursulines of Louisiana. 
Frey Antonio de Sedella: An Appreciation. 
Jackson Square, New Orleans. | 

. The Lost City of Lafayette. 

. Highways. 
Legal Institutions of Louisiana. 
Records of the Superior Council of Louisiana. 


In the renaissance of historical interest certain to take place, 
after this world-war, here is the opportunity for the enthusiast to 
win a place in this American Temple of Fame. And the setting of 
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such designs and the atmosphere for such study is here in this city 
with its flavor of oldtime places and out of the way courts and chiefly 
in The Cabildo, towering above all else as the place of national 
interest! 


While the Independence Hall of Philadelphia will always take 
first place in the heart of Americans for that Declaration signed in 
1776, let us always remember that the Cabildo in 1803 saw the trans- 
fer from France to the United States of a territory a hundred times 
more vast than the country occupied by the 13 original States, for 
the “‘Louisiana Purchase’ was a part of the great vision which gave 
untold wealth and boundless possibilities to the great nation extending 


from Atlantic to Pacific oceans. As the seat of the Government by > 


France of this immense region from 1720 to 1769; the seat of the 
government by Spain from 1769. to 1803; the scene of the cession of 
the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 to America, we claim as the right of 
The Cabildo, although only built in 1795, a place second in the 


hearts of the people of these United States! Show me any other 


building save Independence Hall that has a better right to the sana 
It has yet to be discovered! 


This fact alone explains the scarcely suppressed enthusiasm 
which dominates many articles written concerning Louisiana and 
her history. 


Do you remember the words of our late President McKinley, 
as he stood here at the 200th Centennial? Let us quote from his 
speech, “I have great honor in standing on this historic ground to 
receive the greetings of my countrymen, and to recall the fact that 
here, nearly a hundred years ago, the great transaction took place 
that dedicated a larger area than the 13 original States to liberty 
and union forever.” 


Let the student once become accustomed to read and investi- 


‘gate and breathe this Cabildo air that silently inspires him to work in 


Louisiana and it is safe to say that if such surroundings do not beget 
enthusiasm for his work nothing else will! 


Have we not then a tremendous duty towards the Historical 
Student of these United States? 


Why should not the large minded men of New Orleans endow a 
professorship for the express purpose of exploiting the study of the 
History of Louisiana? Why should not a systematic effort be made 
to find out and index the tremendous number of documents this 
Louisiana Historical Society has in its alcoves and boxes? Why 
should not a great number of scientific men and women be attracted 
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toa place which can offer such advantages for original and valuable 
research in History? 
The time is ripe. Opportunity is beckoning with her arms full! 
Shall not the students that should be drawn here and the authorities 
of this city embrace opportunity? , C. W. B. 
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THE EMBLEMATIC BIRD OF LOUISIANA 


By Stanley Clisby Arthur. 


In 1803 occurred the Louisiana Purchase. In March of the 
following year Thomas Jefferson approved an act of Congress pro- 
viding for the government of the “territory of Orleans,”’ for such 
. was Louisiana known before it acquired the dignity of Statehood. 
By this act the legislative power was invested in a governor and 
thirteen fit and discreet citizens of the new territory, these men to 
be appointed annually by the President of the Uuited States 

The first legislative body, or council as it-was termed at that 
time, convened in New Orleans during December of that year but 
it was not until the 19th of April, 1805, that an act was passed pro- 
viding for a public seal, reading “‘to better authenticate the acts of 
the government of the territory of Orleans, there shall be a public — 
seal thereof, with stfch device and inscription as the Governor shall 
determine on, an impression whereof shall be affixed to all official 
acts executed under his signature, except the laws of the Territory.” 

Governor William C. C. Claiborne evidently decided that this 
new part of the United States should have on its seal that emblem 
which the national government had already adopted—the eagle, for 
on the State documents of that period it appeared. 


Seal of the Territory of Orleans. 


The first seal of Louisiana was an eagle. Why? Our few records 
on this subject give us no light. Yet perhaps there were very good 
reasons for Claiborne adopting the eagle for the new territory’s 
device as the reproduction of a very interesting old map has shown. 
It is a view of this city from the plantation Marigny, drawn by 
Boqueta de Woessera. It will be recognized that the bird there 
flying over the Crescent curve of the river is an eagle bearing in its 
bill a ribbon carrying the phrase ‘‘Under my wings every thing pros- 
pers.” Therefore, it now seems probable that this device was in 
favor at that time and possibly swayed the first American governor 
in his choice in selecting a device for the first seal. . | 

The eagle seal remained in force and effect for some years until 
Louisiana was admitted to Statehood, being the 18th State. The 
constitution of the State of Louisiana, adopted in 1812, provided in 
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Section 5: ‘The governor of this State shall make use of his private 
seal until a State seal shall be procured.”” Did this mean that Clai- © 
borne had a private seal—a seal for his personal use that was deemed 
‘superior to the seal that had authenticated the State papers of the 
Territory of Orleans? Documentary evidence is lacking, at least I 
have been unable to unearth any, as to the why and wherefore of a 

_change in the device on the seal but a change did come and this brings 
us to the topic of the evening—the pelican. 


It is an interesting fact that between the date of the admission 
of Louisiana into the Union in April of 1813, until December 23rd 
of that year, the State was without a seal except that which the 
governor might be inclined to choose. When Mr. Henry L. Favrot 

delivered his interesting lecture on ‘““The State Seal’ before this 
body in 1901, he pointed-out the fact that he had in his possession - 
a commission dated June 28, 1813, and the seal showed what was 
evidently a pelican above its nest, in which were about a dozen 
nestlings, and around the design were the words “Justice, Union 
and Confidence,’’ and pendant in the design was a pair of scales. 

This was the first State seal. 


The bird was interpreted as being a pelican, although | a close 
inspection of the line drawing would indicate that it ismorelikean 
eagle, especially if the head and beak are to be taken into consider- 
ation. 


The fact that this seal was officially used in June and yet the 
act permitting him to select such a seal was not passed until Decem- 
ber, would indicate that the governor had already chosen his seal or, 
what may be more to the point, he used “his private seal’’ men- 
tioned in the act, and later adopted no other. 


At any rate this seal remained the seal of Louisiana from 1813 
until 1864—51 years elapsing before any governor saw fit to have a 
new die made and a new seal cast. It is the original pelican seal and 
marks the first appearance of our queer old friend on any seal. The 
drawing I saw does not exactly reproduce the seal itself, being in fact 
but the exact fac-simile of a design found on many printed com- 
missions issued from the Governor’s office as will be noted by the re- 

production of a State paper in its entirety. 

The line drawing, or woodcut, does not faithfully reproduce 
the seal proper as it appears on the aged documents treasured in 
the Cabildo but is used for the sake of clarity. A photographic 
reproduction of the clearest impression of the State seal will be found 
in the State Museum. This was affixed to a commission issued dur- 
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ing Governor Villere’s term and there are 16 little pelicans in the 
nest. | 

Now we are face to face with an interesting ornithological 
question. Is the bird now presented on its nest over 16 babies really 
a pelican? Did we have nature fakers in those days or were draughts- 
men merely inferior artists? Audubon might have thrown some 


‘ light on the subject but a careful search through the chapters devoted 


to the pelicans in his Ornithological Biographies fails to disclose even 
a mention of the fact that the infant State of Louisiana had adopted 
the pelican and that the seal was graced with its likeness. 

However much we may make light of it, it was undoubtedly - 


- meant to be the counterfeit of a pelican for Mr. Favrot testified that 


he had in his possession a copy of the Nashville Examiner of October 
23rd, 1813, (two months before the act just alluded to had been 
passed) wherein a paragraph told that ‘‘the new State of Louisiana 
had chosen a pelican for its seal because it had the reputation of 
tearing its breast to feed its young.’’ Now you have both the bird 
and the tradition! Yet ‘‘the private seal’? of Governor Claiborne 
was being used to authenticate the State papers. 

Louisiana joined the Confederacy and the legislators marched 
out of the chamber under a flag that had emblazoned upon it a single 
red star and the figure of a pelican in the traditional attitude of — 
feeding its young from its breast, but the State seal on the documents 
of that period remained unchanged from Claiborne’s original die. 
In 1864, when Governor Allen set up the executive mansion at 
Shreveport, a new die was cast and a new seal appeared on the 
State papers of that momentous period. 

Unquestionably the mother bird is a pelican this time. The 
wording on the seal is the same, the scales are there and so are the 
stars but on the Allen seal we have but 15 stars while Claiborne’s 
original had 18. Then too, and this is important, the head of the 
adult pelican turns to the left. 

As to babies in the nest there are a nestfull, that is a certainty 
and of the impressions that I have examined none of them have been 
clear enough to make the count sure. / 

Now: comes Micheal Hahn, first Republican governor in the 
early reconstruction days. Evidently not satisfied with Mr. Allen’s 
efforts in improving on Claiborne’s original design he changed the 
seal but kept the pelican. While Governor Hahn clung to the tra- 
dition handed down by the first governor he again reversed the 
head of the parent bird so that it turned to the right, as in the origi- 
nal seal, allowed but 4 babies in the nest, placed the words “State of 
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Louisiana” under the nest, inscribed ‘‘J sation. Union and Confidence’”’ 
over the top, retained the scales but eliminated the stars. 

This seal remained in force and effect for a great number of 
years. Not longer after its adoption a slight change was made, 
‘‘Justice Union and Confidence’ being changed to “Union, Justice 
and Confidence,’’ and while it was said that this change was 
made during Governor Warmoth’s term the governor denied this 
in a letter to Mr. Favrot. oe 

About 1870 there was another change in the seal. The words 
“State of Louisiana’? were placed above the bird, the scales erased, 
“Union, Justice &’’ appearing just over the pelican’s head and the 
the word “‘Confidence’’ just below the nest. This seal is especially 
noteworthy because it is the first seal having but three babies in the 
nest, and some people will tell you that the pelican has but three 
young and no more, and based on this assertion, that this is the 
first ornithologically correct seal. As to the correctness of this we shall 
see later. 

In Louisiana today we have many and divers kinds of State 
seals. Every State office displays, or should display, the pelican in 
its nest on its official paper or letterheads. The State Treasurer has 
his seal, the Secretary of State his, even the State Land office 
has a seal. Not all the seals are alike, nor were they alike in the old 
days. Some had three young in the nest, some had four, some had 
twelve, such as the Flying pelican. This design made its appearance 
on Official documents about the Civil War period and.became quite 
popular not only on Governor Wells’ State commissions, but with 
notaries and business houses that emblazoned their stationary with 
the State emblem. A singular seal was that one used by General 
Beauregard when he was adjutant general. The pelican is well 
drawn but we do not know his authority for using ‘‘non sibi sed suis.” 

It was not until April, 1902, that Louisiana had the pelican seal 
adopted by act of legislature and with all the frills and furbelows 
that go with legislative action. This took place during the adminis- 
tration of Governor W. W. Heard. At the same time the State flag 
_ was adopted, a blue field with the pelican in the traditional attitude 
in white; as was the magnolia selected as the State’s flower. 

Section 3471 of the revised statutes says that the seal shall 
consist of ‘‘a pelican with its head turned toward the /eft; in a nest 
three young; the pelican, following the tradition, in act of tearing 
its breast to feed its young; around the edge of the seal to be in- 
scribed ‘Union, Justice,’ etc.; under the nest of the pelican to be 
inscribed ‘Confidence.’ ”’ 
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In the frontispiece of the report of Secretary of State John T. 
Michel, appeared the State seal, but while the language of the statute 
said that the pelican’s head should be turned to the left the head 
wrongly turns to the right. In matters of this kind it is the object’s 
right or left that is designated and not the observer’s. Then, too, 
the Heard pelican, ornithologically speaking, is acomposite. It has 
the body of a goose, the neck of a swan and the bill of a heron. 

Let us consider just how a pelican should look in life in this 
attitude. There is a photograph of one of the pelicans in the Audu- 
bon Park Flying Cage in the attitude of picking his breast. It took 
months of waiting for the time, the place and the pelican before I 
succeeded in securing this pose. Of course I was materially aided by 
a friendly cootie, and this is the nearest I have come to photograph- 
ing a pelican in the act of tearing its breast to feed its young. 

I feel that the seal now used by the Department of Conservation 
comes nearer being the actual likeness of a pelican, in the traditional 
attitude, with the head turned to the /efi, and with the wording 
provided for in the legislative act. You will note the correct ab- 
sence of the word or figure ‘‘and’’—the act does not call for it. 

Now we have considered the seal from its first design to the 
present one. Why is the pelican in the act of tearing its breast to 
feed its young? We know that it is a most abundant bird along the 
vast Louisiana coast. It attracted the attention of the early writers. 
Le Page Du Pratz, writing in 1758, calls the pelican the Grand gosier 
and prints its portrait. ‘“The Grand-gosier,”’ says du Pratz, “‘derives 
his name from his big head, large bill and especially his big pocket, 


without feathers or down, that hangs from his neck. He fills this. 


pocket with fish that he afterwards empties to feed his young. The 
sailors kill them along the sea shores where they are always to be 
found so as to get this pouch in which they place a cannonball and 
suspend it so as to shape it into a bag in which they place their 
tobacco.”’ 

Captain Bossu, writing in the early days, says: “the pelican is 
called the grand-gosier in Louisiana by the inhabitants because of 
its big pouch, and further that the grease from the bird was used to 
thicken indigo paste. 

The presence of this bird in such numbers doubtless suggested 
‘ to the minds of the religious Catholics the place the pelican has 
in ecclesiastic history. The pelican occupies an important place 


in the old testament, but as far as I have been able to ascertain, - 


is not mentioned in the new. In the eleventh chapter of Leviticus 
is contained the directions for regulating the food of the Israelites 
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so as to keep them from defilement by contact with any sort of dead 
flesh which they were not permitted to eat. Of the birds nineteen 
‘were prohibited by name and the pelican is among that number—as 
is also the bat, which is not a bird, by the way. 


While the pelican in its adult stage is a bird without a voice, it 
is very strange to find the sweet singer David comparing his groans 
and lamentations in the 102nd Psalm to ‘“‘the cries of a pelican in 
the wilderness.”’ | | 

The pelican has a secure place in symbolism and the writings 
obtainable today contain references to the pelican and show that this 
bird was well known to the ancients as certain crude likenesses of it 
have been found in many ancient writings. The word pelican comes 
from the Greek pelekan or pelekinos or the Latin pelecanus, and there 
are about 13 separate species found in all temperate portions of the 
world. North American has but two kinds, the white pelican, that 
is wholly a northern breeder; and the brown pelican, that is a resi- 
dent of the southern Atlantic and Gulf States and of the California 
coast. 7 

Being so widely distributed, a bird of size, and of peculiar 
habits it is no wonder that the bird easily obtained a place in tradi- 
tion and symbolism. Throughout the world ‘The pelican in its 
piety,”’ as the heralds call this symbol, is to be found. Whether over 
the entrance to an English cathedral such as the carving over the 
perpendicular of south porch, S. Austell, Cornwall, Eng., or in the 
stained glass windows of Bourges cathedral, where it is to be seen 
with other types of the Resurrection, viz., the lion raising its whelps; 
Jonah delivered from the whale, and Elijah restoring life to the 
widow’s son of Sarepta. The symbclism of the pelican seems to te 
closely connected not only with Christ’s passion but with the Chris- 
tian resurrection as well. 


An insert in the pulpit at Aldington, Kent, England, containe 
a remarkable wood carving of the “‘pelican in its piety.” 


Canon Cheyne in referring to the pelican as the emblem of the 
atoning work of Christ, in the Encyclopedia Biblica, writes that the 
common fable about the pelican giving its life for its young ones 
comes originally from Egypt, and the Bestiaries say that tne pelicans — 
are fond of their young, but when the latter grow older, they begin 
to strike their parents in the face. This enrages the parents, who 
kill the young in anger, but at last one of them comes in remorse 
and smites its breast with its beak so that the blood may flow and 
raise the young to life again. 
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It os seems necessary to state here that there is no font 


dation for the venerable legend of the mother pelican feeding her 


young with blood from her own breast which has given this bird 
such an important place in ecclesiastical history and a tradition in 
Louisiana that is believed by some even to this day as being a fact. 
This is the legend generally recounted as typifying the great love 


of the mother for her young, but in my researches for bits of ancient 
lore anent this strange old bird that graces our State seal, I have 


stumbled on a curious legend that antedates the one usually heard. 
Epithanius, Bishop of Constantia, wrote in his Physiologus in 
1588, that the female bird in cherishing her young wounds them with 
loving by piercing their sides with her beak and they die. After 
three days the male pelican comes to the nest and finds his little ones 
dead and his heart is pained. He smites his own side with his bill 
as he stands over the dead nestlings the blood trickles from his 
icted cuts into the open wounds of his dead little ones and 
they are made to live again. In this pious act of reviving his off- 
springs was found the common subject for the fifteenth century 
emblematic books, and thus the pelican became the symbolism of 
self sacrifice, the type of Christian redemption and of Eucharistic 
doctrine. | 
Antedating by 300 years the device of the pelican on the State 
seal of Louisiana is the adoption of this device for one of the colleges 
of the University of Oxford, for Bishop Fox, in 1512, adopted the 
design of the father pelican making his young alive again for the 


_ then new college of Corpus Christi. 


We will now leave the pelicans of the past and tradition for 
the pelicans of the present and reality. -There are two species of 
pelicans native to Louisiana—the brown pelican, a resident bird 
and a breeder along our coasts, and the white pelican, a winter 
visitor but not breeding in Louisiana. Therefore it seems to me that 


-we should designate the brown pelican as the State Bird, as it is found 


along our shores at all times of the year and, as we have adopted the 
design of a pelican with its young for our State seal, we should, to be 
consistent, select the species of pelican that actually raises its young 
within the confines of the State. 


While it is true that a few members of the great white pelican © 


flocks that come to this State during the winter months remain here 
during the summer or breeding season, it is nevertheless an absolute 
fact that the white birds that spend the summer with us do not 
breed, as the white pelicans that have come under my observations 
during the past five or six years do not have the characteristic breed- 
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ing horn on the top of the upper bill. The white pelican differs: in 
appearance in a number of respects from our so-called brown pelican. 
It is a bird that is of pure white plumage with the exception of the 
black primary feathers of the wings, and the feet, bill, and pouch 
are of a vivid yellow color; but its most peculiar adornment is a 
_ horny excrescence seen on top of the bill in the spring and early sum- 
mer. This is purely a sexual adornment and is found on both sexes 
during the breeding season, after which it drops off. This fact is 
conclusive evidence that the few white pelicans that stay in Louisiana . 
during the summer, not joining the annual northward flight, are 
non-breeders. | | 


The brown pelican differs to a marked degree from its relative 
the white pelican inasmuch as the back and sides are of a silvery 
_ gray-brown effect composed of many different tints. In winter the 
head and neck is white, tinted with yellow-at the ends of these feath- 
ers. The bill, pouch, and feet are of a dull bluish-green color. 


As the breeding season comes on, the back of the neck and the 
top of the breast turn to a very rich seal brown color, leaving the 
front of the neck pure white. Because of a brown neck stripe our 
pelican received its common name of “‘brown’’ pelican and this plum- 
age change approximates the sexual breeding ornament of the white 
pelican, i. e. the horny excrescence on the top of the bill. This rich 
coloring of the nap of the neck and breast does give a distinction to 
our pelican although ‘“‘gray’”’ pelican would seem a more fitting 
popular name. 


As to the number of young that should be in a pelican’s nest, 
to make it ornithologically correct, it is a fact that the white pelican 
lays but two eggs and hatches but two young. As to the brown 
pelican: I have personally investigated a number of breeding colonies 
of brown pelicans in Louisiana, I have seen them on everyone of the 
islands they have selected for reproduction purposes and these isl- 
ands lie practically all along the Louisiana coast. The largest colony 
ever investigated was on the mud lumps at the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi river. There over 50,000 breeding birds were assembled in 
1918. I have seen nests that contained one, two, three, four, five, 
and six eggs. I have seen young pelicans.in the nests numbering 
three, four and five babies and, as a result of my personal investiga- 
tion, I would say that the normal number of eggs layed approximate 
four as the general average. Although great numbers of them have 
four young, while five young must be counted on as a rarity, three 
young is not quite an average. These observations just enumerated 
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must then effectually mesilate the off-heard theory that our pelican 
has three young and no more. 

While more than three eggs are laid and more than three young 
_are hatched, my investigations led me to believe that on an average 
our brown pelican raises to maturity but two young, as from differ- 
ent causes there is quite some mortality among the young of this 
bird. Young pelicans when they are hatched come from the egg 
absolutely naked, in a week or ten days a fuzzy down makes .-its 
appearance and by the time they are a montH old they resemble 
, nothing more than little woolly lambs. While the adult pelican is 
absolutely voiceless, this does not hold as to the vocal accomplish- 
ments of the young ones for the racket 200,000 baby pelicans can 
make when they clamor for their fish food can be best described as 
deafening. The young ones are great hulking babies and like most 
young ones, bird or human, are hungry ail the time, and to feed the 
appallingly capacious pouches that they are continually opening 
and displaying the emptiness thereof, the parent birds are kept 
busy from sun up to sundown, and the care and attention shown 


these hungry little ones by the old birds is worthy of emulation by © 


parents, bird or human. 

The brown pelican in the air is a most otinisful bird. A strong 
flyer and a wonderful diver, for the brown pelican gets its food by mak- 
ing an abrupt plunge from a great height into the water, sometimes 
going below the surface, while the white pelican swims on the surface 
and scoops its food without going beneath the water or plunging. 
Our State bird is a most amiable member of our vast avian race. 
It harms no one and should make no enemies, although two years 
ago an effort was made on the part of the fishermen in Florida, Texas 
and some parts of Louisiana to exterminate these birds on the ground 
that they annually destroyed many thousand tons of fish useful to 
man as food. When this movement was under way to so interest 
the U. S. Food Administration that it would pronounce rules that 
would permit their extermination, the Department of Conservation 
came to the defence of our emblematic bird and sent out an expedi- 
tion along the Louisiana coast to investigate its food habits. This 
expedition I had the privilege of heading and as the result of our 
finding we absolutely ascertained that the pelican’s food was over 


-97% menhaden, a fish that is not used by man as food, and the other | 


3% of its diet was made up of silversides, another fish that is not 
used by man as food, therefore our State Bird hasa 100% record, 
because of the hundreds of stomachs secured in not one did we find 


a single food fish. 
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Louisiana has adopted for her insignia on the State seal a bird 
that is plus in every particular; true in appearance the pelican is 
ungainly when on the land; when swimming it loses this awkward- 
ness; and when in the air it is a bird of exceptional grace, and to see 
a number of pelicans flying over our waters, lends a fitting adorn- 
ment to our characteristic Louisiana coast line and waters. 

I bespeak a word of praise and admiration for our State Bird 
from everyone. The pelican’s devotion to its little one is not exceed- 
ed by the devotion of any other bird. It is absolutely harmless to- 
ward man in every respect. The pelican is charged with being ugly— 
homely—awkward—quite true, yet Abraham Lincoln was not the 
handsomest president of these United States. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE FOUNDING OF NEW ORLEANS 


Address by Hon. Charles Barret, Consul General of France, Delivered in 
_ French, Before the Louisiana Historical Society, in the Cabildo, 
| December 20, 1918, Translation by 
Grace King. 


Il y a deux cents ans, la Nouvelle-Orléans consistait encore 
“en quelques cahutes de branchages entourant une cabane couverte 
de feuilles de lataniers.’’ Dans ses plus beaux réves, Bienville, le 
fondateur, n’imagina certes jamais la brillante réunion de ce soir, 
tenue a la gloire de sa ville, aujourd’hui bicentenaire et devenue, a 
travers les plus tragiques péripéties, une agglomération de quatre 
cent mille habitants, dont on ne compte plus les imposants édifices 
ni les maisons tour a tour riches et pimpantes; un port ou, aux navires 
del’Europe, viennent se méler, non seulement ceux des deux Amériques 
mais aussi ceux de |’Asie; le séjour d’une des sociétés les plus policées 
du monde, amoureuse d’art, passionnée de musique, friande de lit- 
térature, et qui, par son élégance raffinée et l’exquise urbanité de ses 
maniéres a mérité cette épithéte de ‘“‘grande dame en grande tenue’”’ 
que, pour elle, a su trouver, avec tant de bonheur d’expression, un 
de ses plus délicats écrivains. 

“‘Tantae molis erat Romanam Condere gentem’, s’interrompait 
Virgile, chantant les tribulations d’Enée, et l’on est tenté de répéter: 


-tantae molis erat. ... toutes les fois qu’on s’arréte de lire l’épique 


récit que forme l’histoire de cette belle et noble cité. Dés le début, 
c’est la formidable inondation qui, les premiers coups de hache et de 
pioche donnés, risque d’emporter dans les eaux troubles du Missis- 
sippi la pauvre cabane et les misérables cahutes a peine édifiées. 
Et les assauts du fleuve se renouvelérent. Puis ce sont les ouragans, 
nos cyclones d’aujourd’hui, qui manquent de détruire la ville encore 
au berceau et en arrachent la meilleure partie. Quand les éléments 
font tréve les hommes s’en mélent. Les Indiens, les Sauvages, 
comme on disait alors, décident de se débarrasser des Francais et 


c’est le massacre organisé par les Natchez, affreuse tuerie qui fit 


trembler la Nouvelle-Orléans, si elle l’épargna, et qui,.a elle seule, 
inspira toute une épopée a Chateaubriand. Plus tard le feu succéde 
a l’eau, A peine les douloureux souvenirs de l’établissement de la 
domination espagnole commencent—ils a s’apaiser, un immense 
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incendie détruit la presque totalité de la ville. C’est a cette catastro- 
phe, vous le savez, que nous devons d’étre ce soir assemblés dans 
cette salle. Le Cabildo a été bati, aprés le sinistre, par les soins du 
pieux Don Andres Almonester, dont les cendres reposent, tout a 
c6té, dans la Cathédrale St. Louis. | 
Comme ceux du fleuve, les assauts des flammes se repétent. 
Mais sans insister davantage sur tant de fleaux qui frappérent 
encore la Nouvelle-Orléans, les calamités de la guerre de Sécession, 


la fiévre jaune et le choléra, ces épouvantables épidémies dont la | 


lugubre visite périodique transforma maintes fois la ville en un 
macabre charnier, je. passe, puisque j’ai nommé ce Cahildo ot nous 
voila réunis, ce palais de lignes sobres et presque sévéres, oui l’Espagne 
a laissé l’empreinte de sa gravité hautaine, je passe aux grands 
événements dont fut témoin cette place d’armes sur laquelle s’ouvrent 
ses fenétres, a2 ces mémorables épisodes qui brillent sur la trame 
de votre histoire comme autant de points lumineux sur le fond 
sombre ‘d’une tapisserie. Et d’abord cette procession des Ursulines, 
se transportant, sept ans aprés leur arrivée, au couvent, voisin de la 
Cathédrale, ot elles doivent vivre plus d’un siécle avant d’aller 
séjourner, pour prés de cent autres années, au lieu qui les abrita 
jusqu’a leur toute récente installation dans le superbe établissement 
que vous.connaissez, et oti leurs éléves trouvent une demeure véri- 
tablement somptueuse. N’est-ce-pas en effet, un événement capital 
que l’arrivée de ces saintes religieuses a qui, encore aujourd’hui, 
tant de jeunes filles doivent d’étre élevées dans la plus pure tradition 
francaise, d’atteindre a cette perfection de tenue et de langage, a 
cette élégance d’attitudes et a cette grace dans les maniéres qui 


distinguent d’une facon si frappante les femmes de cette ville privi- 


légiée? 

Plus tard, ce fut la substitution du deaniaia! rouge et jaune 
de la monarchie espagnole au drapeau blanc fleurdelisé des Rois de 
France. Hélas! le rouge qui pour la premiére fois couronna le mat de 
pavillon érigé sur la place d’armes en symbole de la souveraineté, 
n’allait que trop longtemps rappeler le sang versé par les valeureux 


patriotes dont la vie paya le fervent et irreductible attachement a | 


leur pays. ‘Nous sommes,” écrivaient ces nobles victimes, ‘‘dans 
une résolution inébranlable de conserver, au plus grand hasard de 
nos vies et de nos biens, le doux et inviolable, le précieux et incon- 
testable titre de citoyen francais avec lequel nous voulons vivre 
et mourir.”’ Saluons les dignes descendants de ces héros qui portent si 
simplement leur grand nom et qui, vivant parmi nous notre vie de tous 
les jours, rendent plus présente a nos coeurs l’histoire de la belle et 
douce Louisiane. La cession qui provoqua cette horrible tragédie, 
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dont le souvenir nous révolte encore, a du moins montré avec |’élo- 
quence péremptoire que seule la mort posséde, a quelle profondeur 
vont s’enraciner les sentiments qu’a toujours et partout inspiré la 
France a ses sujets, sous nimporte quelle latitude comme a n’importe 
quelle €poque, aux hommes de toutes les races, rouges, noirs ou 
jaunes, aussi bien que de toutes les croyances, fétichistes, mahométans, 
bouddhistes, car ¢ce ne sont pas les colons francais seulement. qui 
s’opposérent au changement de domination.. Les Peaux-Rouges, 
eux aussi, sen montrérent mécontents et entrérent en lutte les uns 
avec les Anglais,a qui une petite partie de la colonie fut, en méme 


temps cédée, les autres avec les Espagnols qui en recurent la totalité. - 


La potence, la croix, les supplices furent le partage de beaucoup 
d’entre eux. 
Une autre cession, qui n’évoque heureusement aucun 
anglant souvenir, devait donner lieu sur la Place d’Armes a une 
cérémonie semblable, quand le pavillon étoilé des Etats-Unis succéda 
au pavillon tricolore de la France, que Napoléon venait de couvrir 
d’une gloire immortelle. Par la suite se déroula une pompe triom- 
phale qui devait rester sans égale pendant plus d’un siécle. Au sortir 
de cette bataille fameuse ou la victoire lui fut donnée autant par 
l’habile et vaillant concours des Créoles que par les inspirations de 
son génie, Jackson, vainqueur du meilleur éléve de Wellington, 


passait a l’endroit méme ow se dresse aujourd’hui sa statue, pour 


aller prendre part a un Te Deum d’actions de graces. Couronné de 
laurier, marchant sur les fleurs dont on faisait un tapis sous ses pas, 


il franchit la porte de l’Eglise entre deux vivantes allégories: la . 


Liberté et la Justice. 7 | 
La Liberté et la Justice! Nous venons de les féter a notre tour. 


Exactement cent trois ans aprés, dans un magnifique déploiement 


d’apparat religieux, militaire et civil, nous avons entendu, il y a 


trois semaines, l’unique Te Deum qui, depuis Jors, ait fait retentir les 
votites de la Cathédrale, le Te Deum que nous avons chanté pour 
célébrer la Victoire des Alliés contre la coalition allemande, la revanche 
du Droit contre la Force. La Nouvelle-Orléans qui a si grandement 
participé a la guerre, et contribué a la victoire, de sa peine, de son 
argent et de son sang,—combien de ses fils, en effet, sont morts 
héroiquement au_champ d’honneur, en champions de la justice, sur 
cette terre de France tant aimée, qu‘ils n’ont sans doute connue 
qu’au moment méme d’y reposer?—la Nouvelle-Orléans, vibrante de 
légitime fierté et pénétrée d’une joie profonde, mélant ses souvenirs 
d’il y a cent ans a émotions d’aujourd’hui, la Nouvelle-Orléans vint 
en foule remercier le Seigneur d’avoir rendu la paix au monde en y 
faisant triompher la cause du droit et de la liberté des peuples. Et 
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ici admirons les desseins secrets de la Providence. Par une grandiose 
inspiration, il avait été convenu que la cérémonie aurait lieu en plein 
air, dans ‘ce merveilleux parc d’Audubon, ow les vastes espaces eussent 
permis 4 tout un peuple assemblé de chanter les louanges du Seigneur. 
Mais les chétives prévisions de la raison humaine ayant fait craindre 
l’inclémence du temps, il fut décidé que cette solennité serait célébrée 
en la Cathédrale St. Louis. Or, jamais jour plus radieux, aprés une 
serie de pluies et de rafales qui sévissaient encore a l’instant du lever 
du soleil, ne vint illuminer la joie des hommes. Ce fut comme un 
signe divin que le véritable coeur de la Nouvelle-Orléans bat toujours 
sur cet emplacement désigné par l’illustre Bienville pour en étre le 
centre, la ot ses pulsations, recueillies et magnifiées par la nef du 
Saint Edifice montent vers les cieux avec l’encens de ses hymnes et 


son de. ses cloches. | 


Aussi, puisque vous m’avez fait l’honneur de me donner la parole 
en ce palais historique, sur les lieux mémes ot naquit et vécut votre 
ville bien aimée, ot elle vit encore et que son 4me habite toujours, 
qu’il me soit permis de rendre, au sein de votre docte société, préposée 
a la garde de ses annales, un solennel hommage 4a la fidélité de son 
attachement envers le pays qui lui donna le jour il y a deux cents ans. 
Certes, la Louisiane au nom poétique et doux, la Nouvelle-Orléans 
avec ses syllabes harmonieusement sonores, de tout temps étaient 


_chéres a la France. Mais les marques de prédilection qu’elle en a 


recues au cours de cette guerre, la plus terrible que le monde ait 
connue et celle qui a semé le plus de désastres, de ravages, de dévas- 
tations, de désolations et d’abominations sur son territoire et parmi 
sa population, ont encore avivé les sentiments qu’elle leur porte. 
Comme le disait, il y a quelques jours a peine, le Président de la Ré- 


publique a V’illustre Woodrow Wilson, en des mots qui s’adressent 


a l’Amérique mais qui s’appliquent si exactement a la Nouvelle- © 
Orléans: ‘“‘Méme avant que |l’Amérique ne se ffit décidée a entrer 
dans la lutte, elle avait témoigné aux blessés et aux orphelins de 
France une sollicitude et une générosité dont le souvenir restera 
toujours vivant dans nos coeurs. Les largesses de votre Croix- 
Rouge, les innombrables dons de vos concitoyens, les admirables 
initiatives des femmes américaines, devancérent votre action militaire 
et navale et montrérent au mondé de quel cété allatent vos sympa- 
thies.”” Oud vont les sympathies de la Louisiane et de la Nouvelle-. 
Orléans j’en suis chaque jour le témion sensible et reconnaissant. 
Les touchantes preuves d’amour qu’elles ont prodiguées a mon 
douleureux pays resté meurtri de sa victoire méme, en s’ingéniant 
a lui venir en aide avec un infatigable dévouement, une activité de 
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) tous les instants, une attention constamment en éveil, ont resserré 
davantage encore et indissolublement noué les liens d’une affection, 
d’un cété maternelle et de |’autre filiale, dont cent cinquante ans de 
séparation n’avaient pas réussi a -refroidir l’ardente tendresse. Et 
c’est pourquoi vous pouvez me croire, et je sais que je ne m’avance 
pas, quand je vous dis que toute la France vous crie en méme temps 
que mol, | 


: VIVE LA NOUVELLE-ORLEANS. 
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TRANSLATION OF CONSUL-GENERAL BARRET’S 
ADDRESS 


By Miss Grace King 


Two hundred years ago New Orleans consisted only of a few 
huts made of boughs surrounding a cabin covered with palmetto. 
In his brightest dreams Bienville the founder surely never imagined 
- the brilliant gathering of this evening held in celebration of his city, 

_ today bi-centenarian, and which, despite the most tragic vicissitudes, 
has become an agglomeration of four hundred thousand inhabitants 
oe with numberless stately buildings, and houses either luxurious or 

comely,—a port where meet not only the ships of Europe and of 
the two Americas but those also of Asia; the home of one of the most 
polished societies in the world, loving art, impassioned for music, 
fond of literature, which by its refined elegance and the exquisite 
urbanity of its manners has well deserved the qualification of ““Grande 
Dame en grande tenue’’ according to the happy expression found 
for it by one of her most charming writers. | 
‘“‘Tantae molis erat Romanam Condere Gentem.” Virgil in- 
terrupts his chant of the vicissitudes of Aeneas to.exclaim, and we 
are tempted to repeat ‘““Tantae molis erat’. . . . every time we pause 
in the reading of the epic that forms the history of this beautiful 
and noble city. At its beginning there was the formidable overflow, 
the first strokes of axe and pick hardly given, that threatened to carry 
away in the muddy waters of the Mississippi the poor cabins and the 
miserable huts but just completed. And the assaults of the river 
were renewed year after year. Then there came the hurricanes, the 
cyclones of today, that all but killed the inf nt city in its cradle, 
destroying the best part of it. When the elements granted.a truce 
men took a hand in the direful struggle. The Indians, the savages 
as they were then called, resolving to rid themselves of the French, 
there was the Natchez massacre organized and executed, a horrible 
butchery that made New Orleans tremble with terror, although she 
was spared to history, and gave birth to the inspired epopee of 
Chateaubriand. Later the afflictions by fire succeed those by water. 
Hardly had the painful memories left by the establishment of the 
| Spanish domination begun to be appeased, when an immense con- 
flagration destroyed nearly the whole city. To this catastrophe as 
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as you know we owe our being tonight in this hall. The Cabildo was 
built shortly afterwards by the pious Don Almonester, whose ashes 
repose nearby in the St. Louis Cathedral. 

Like the river, fire repeated its assaults year after veal But 
without dwelling longer on the many afflictions that were still to 
strike New Orleans: the calamities of the war of Secession, the 
yellow fever and the cholera, those frightful epidemics whose periodic 
death-dealing visitations so often transformed the city into a ghastly 
Charnel,—let us pass on and since I have mentioned the Cabildo, 
where we are assembled, this sober and almost severe looking edifice 
upon which Spain has left the impress of her haughty gravity, let, us 
pass on and come to the great events witnessed by the Place d’ Armes 
out there under the Cabildo windows,—to those memorable episodes 
that glisten upon the woof of your history like so many bright stitches 
in the sombre background of a tapestry. And first of all, that 
procession of the Ursulines wending their way, seven years after 
their arrival in the colony, to the convent that had been built for 
them in the neighborhood of the Cathedral, where they were to abide 
for nearly a century, before going to the more spacious roof that was 
to shelter them for nearly another century and whence they have 
removed recently to install themselves in the superb establishment 
of today, where their scholars find a home indeed luxurious. Is it 
not in.truth a capital event in your history, the coming to the city 
of these holy nuns to whom, still today, so many of your young 
girls are indebted for their rearing in the purest French traditions 
and for their attaining that perfection of bearing and language, 
that elegant gait and grace of manner, that so markedly 
distinguish the women of this favored city. 

Now wecome to’the substitution of the red and yellow flag of the 
Spanish monarchy, to the white lilied banner of the Kings of France. 
Alas, the red, that for the first time crowned the staff, erected as a 
symbol of sovereignty in the Place d’Armes, was to recall for too long a 
time the blood shed by the courageous patriots who paid with their lives 
for their fervent and unswerveable love to their country. ‘“‘We are,”’ 
wrote these noble victims, “resolved with a firmness not to be shaken, to 
maintain at therisk of our life and fortune, the sweet, the inviolate, the 
precious and incontestable title of French citizen, with which we wish to 
live and die.’”’ Let us salute the worthy descendants of these heroes who 
so modestly bear that great name, and who living among us in our every 
day life keep ever present in our hearts the history of beautiful and 
sweet Louisiana. The Cession,—the cause of this terrible tragedy 
the memory of which still excites the heart to revolt,—at least proved 
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with the commanding eloquence that only the dead possess, to what 
depths are rooted the sentiments that France always and everywhere 
inspires in the heart of her subjects, be they of whatever race: red, 
black or yellow, as well as of whatever creed: fetichists, Mahomedans, 
Buddhists. For it was not only the French colonists of Louisiana 
who opposed the change of domination. The Red Skins themselves 
also showed their discontent and entered into strife, some against the 
English to whom a small portion of the colony was ceded at that 
same time; some against the Spaniards who received the whole of it. 
The gallows, the stake, death penalties of all kinds became the por- 
tion of many of them. Another cession that happily worked no 
bloody memory—was the occasion of another similar ceremony 
when the starry banner of the United States succeeded to the tricolor. 
of France, in the freshness of the immortal glory, with which Napo- 
leon had crowned it. A ceremony which unfolded a triumphal 
pomp of circumstances beyond compare, whose glory was to last 
for more than a century. Coming from that famous battle where 
victory was won as much by the gallant and skillful cooperation 
of the Creoles, as by the inspiration of his genius, Jackson, conqueror 
- of the best ptipil of Wellington, crossed the very spot where now is 
raised his statue to take part in the Te Deum of thanksgiving for his 
success. ~Crowned with laurel, walking on flowers spread like a 
carpet beneath his feet, he crossed the threshold of the church and 
entered its portals where stood two living allegories: Liberty, and 
Justice. | = 


Liberty and Justice! We have but just come from celebrating 
them in our turn, exactly one hundred and three years afterwards 
in a magnificent display of religious, military and civil array. Three 
weeks ago the same Te Deum that then resounded under the arches 
of the Cathedral was. chanted to celebrate the victory of the Allies 
over the German Coalition. New Orleans, who contributed so 
largely to the war, of her work, of her money and of her blood,—how 
many of her sons, in truth, died heroically on the field of honor, 
champions of justice on that well beloved soil of France that they 
doubtless never knew until they were laid to rest in it,—New Orleans 
vibrating with legitimate pride and thrilling with profound joy, 
mingling her memories of a hundred years, with her emotions of today, 
—New Orleans came in throngs to thank God for having restored 
peace to the world and for granting the triumph to the cause of the 
Right and the Liberty of the Peoples. And here let us pause to ad- 
mire the secret designs of Providence. | | 
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With grandiose inspiration it had been decided that the cere- 
mony should take place in that wonderful Audubon Park whose 
vast spaces would have allowed the whole population to join together 
in singing the praise of God. But, alas for the puny foresight of human 
reason,—shrinking before the fear of the inclemency of the weather — 
the first program was revoked and a new one adopted to celebrate 
the solemn occasion in the Cathedral of St. Louis. Well, never 
after a long continuance of rain and storm dawned a more radiant 
day to shine upon the gladness of men. It seemed a divine token 
that the true heart of New Orleans beats still there in the place which 
the illustrious Bienville selected to be the life centre of the city, 
there where its heart-beats throb together to be magnified in the 
aisles of the Holy Edifice and to mount to Heaven with the incense 
of its hymns and the sound of its bells. : 

And since you have honored me by asking me to speak here in 
this historical building on the very spot where your well-beloved 
city was born, where she still lives and where her soul will always 
dwell; may it be permitted me, in the bosom of your learned Society, 
dedicated to the guardianship of its archives, to render my solemn 
homage to the fidelity of its attachment tothe land that gave it birth 
two hundred years ago. Surely, Louisiana so sweetly and poetically 
named, and New Orleans syllabled so harmoniously and sonorously, 
-—surely they have at all times been dear to France. But the proofs 
of affection received from you in the course of this war, the most 
terrible that the world has ever known; which has spread more 
disaster, ruins, devastations and desolations upon her territory 
and among her population, have requickened the sentiments towards 
you of the Mother Country. As was said a few days ago by the 
President of our Republic to the illustrious Woodrow Wilson in 
words addressed to America, but exactly applicable to New Orleans: 
“Even before America decided to enter the conflict she had shown 
to the wounded and to the Orphans of France a solicitude and gen- 
erosity the remembrance of which will ever live in our hearts. The 
bounteous benefactions of your Red Cross, the innumerable gifts © 
of your fellow citizens, the admirable enterprises of the American 
women which preceded your military and naval cooperation demon- 
strated to the world to which side went your sympathies.’’ Where 
goes the sympathy of Louisiana and New Orleans, I am day by day 
the moved and grateful witness. The touching proofs of love that 
they have given so prodigally to my suffering left country bleeding 
even from its victory, their genius in finding ways to come to her 
aid with an indefatigable devotion, a never ceasing activity and a 
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watchful attention always .on the alert, have drawn and indissolu- 
bly knotted the bonds of affection, maternal on the one side and filial 
on the other, whose ardent tenderness one hundred and fifty years 
of separation has not been able to cool. And that is why you may 
believe me, and I know I am not taking too much upon myself, when 
I say that the whole of France is crying to you, even as I cry, 


LONG LIVE NEW ORLEANS! 
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- HISTORICAL DATA OF SPANISH FORT 


By Joseph H. De Grange 


Spanish Fort was built in 1770 by Baron de Carondelet, who was 
in charge of these Spanish possessions. 

It bore the name of Fort San Juan and was so known by the 
United States Government when it took possession and appeared 
on the various plans in their possession and in their archives as Fort 
San Juan. The name of Spanish Fort was given to it in later years 
because it was built by the Spanish Governor. A copy of the plan 
referred to is among the records of the Louisiana Historical Society. 


Baron de Carondelet was Governor of the province from 1792 
to 1797. 

The fort was garrisoned in 1793. The fort was created on this 
site because of its being an exposed point and a defense to the artery, 
—Bayou St. John,—which ran towards the city. 

The people at that time were not friendly to the Spanish Govern- 
ment so the fort was built for the protection of the Spaniards from 
the inside as well as from the Indians,—which accounts for its present 
construction. | 

The fort covered a frontage of 120’ and a depth of 80’, adj oining | 
a piece of land which was originally granted to Jean Lavergne in 
1771 by the Spanish crown under Governor Unzaga. 

Bayou St. John was always of value as an entry to New Orleans 
and as a means of connecting the lake with the Mississippi river. 

In 1699, Iberville, then located at Biloxi, was informed of a 
bayou that was an Indian route to the river and his guide piloted 
him in a pirogue to an Indian portage at its head waters which is 
now what is known as Esplanade street. Carondelet Canal was 
built afterwards from that point to its present terminus at Ram- 
part street. 

The Government of the United States still controls — 
St. John. 

The Choctaws, the Biloxis, Bogue Chittos and Chinchubas, 
made long, hazardous trips across Lake Pontchartrain in birchbark 
canoes. The Choctaws were renowned hunters and their haunt was 
Terre aux Boeuf, where the buffalo were in abundance two hundred 
years ago. 
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From this portage, now Esplanade street, was a pathway worn 
_ from the travel of Indians from Bayou St. John, who, journeying 
- overland, carried their canoes over Bayou Road to Rampart street, 
thence yaar % Hospital street to the highlands on the Mississippi 
river. 

Bayou-St. J ohn was the route of traffic between Mobile, Biloxi 
and the Mississipp1 river. 

The various tribes of Indians,—the Tchoupitoulas, Choctaw 
and Natchez Indians,—were wont to make an annual visit to New 
Orleans on New Year’s day to exchange compliments with the Gov- 
vernor and city authorities and to receive presents stipulated by 
treaty. 

Bayou St. John was the seventeenth landing that Bienville 
made after leaving Ship Island in 1717. 

~The Duke of Saxe Weimar in “Travels in North America” in © 
1825 stated that he visited Bayou St. John on the 21st of January. 
At that time there was a hotel called Pontchartrain Hotel at the 
Fort. 

The N avigation Canal from Bayou St. J ohn to its present 
terminus was built in 1796. 

Vessels of heavier draught hailing from Europe came into Lake 
Pontchartrain anchoring at deep water, then estimated to be sixteen 
feet, and transferred their cargoes to the “‘Gabare,’—which were 
transported up Bayou St. J ohn to the then Customhouse in Grand 
Route St. John. 

Fort St. John was strengthened by the Spaniards during the 
holding of West Florida by the British in 1776. 

It assumed considerable importance in the War of 1812 when the 
United States Government garrisoned it to prevent an attack at that 
point by the British. 

In 1814 Major Plauche’s Battalion, composed of white and 
partly of free men of color, garrisoned Fort St. John, (Spanish Fort). 
The garrison was reinforced by a volunteer company of light artil- 
lery under the command of Lieutenant Wagner. 

In 1803 the fort passed to the United States under the treaty 
of cession as a military reservation and in 1823 Harvey Elkins took 
possession of Fort St. John by purchase through special act of Con- 
gress. He constructed Bayou St. John Hotel. It subsequently 
passed into the hands of John Slidell and then into the hands of the 
Canal Street, City Park and Lake Railroad Company, and in 1877 
was sold to Moses Schwartz, who, in 1878, ra the property 


successfully as an amusement park. 
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In 1883 a theatre was built near the fort during the zenith of 
Spanish Fort’s glory as a summer resort. A notable opera company 
occupied it for several seasons. This theatre was demolished about 
fourteen years ago. In 1881 Oscar Wild lectured there in the casino, 
and the casino and theatre were burned to the ground in 1906. 


Restaurants, famous for their cuisine, were established by vari- 
ous caterers of note at Spanish Fort and all notables visiting the City 
were entertained there,—such as William Makepeace Thackeray, 
General Grant, General Barrios, who attempted the consolidation of 
all South America,—and many others. 

In 1896 the East Louisiana Railroad built a long wharf and 
trestle bridge for connecting with the steamer that used to go across 
to St. Tammany and operated a steamer called the ‘“‘Cape Chazles,”’ 
which plied between Spanish Fort and the resorts bordering on the 
north shores of Lake Pontchartrain. This boat was burned in 1896. 


The Spanish Fort property has been operated by the New Or- 
leans Railway and Light Company since 1909. They have spent a 
great deal of money in making a new and magnificent resort, embel- 
lishing the place, erecting new structures, filling up the waste lands 
and making it a place for the people to have all the benefits of the 


seashore and breathe the ozone without leaving the city at a very 


reasonable rate of transportation, the company now offering a ser- 
vice unequalled to reach this point. | 

The first torpedo boat ever built was constructed at Spanish 
Fort on the borders of Bayou St. John and this boat, owing to its 
heavy weight, was sunk in the canal. It was made by Captain 
Hunley and two Confederate soldiers between 1861 and 1862. It 
was never used,—for, in a test, it sunk at the mouth of Bayou St. - 
John, three sailors losing their lives in trying the boat. These same 
parties erected another torpedo boat at Charleston, South Carolina, 
which after making a couple of successful attacks against the Fed- 
eral gunboats,—sank one day and the whole crew,—about twenty,— 
never appeared again on the surface. The one at Spanish Fort 
eventually was given to the Soldiers’ Home where it now rests in 


- peace. It is a prototype of the torpedo boat Hunley which sank the © 


Federal battleship Housatonic in Charleston Harbor in 1864. 


The four cypress trees near the Fort—right to the westward— 
mark the resting place of four Spanish officers. Romance has always 
centered around those trees and the grave under them and informa- 
tion of interest on this subject is found in the “‘Legend of the Grave — 
at Spanish Fort,’”’ by Jos. H. De Grange,—however, those large trees 
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stand sentinel-like over the remains of men who probably fought and 
died in the opening chapters of Louisiana’s history. : 
The historical data above are as nearly correct as can be had 
after somany years. They were gathered from various documents and 
publications referring to Spanish Fort and more particularly and fully 
from an interesting and complete article by Lillian S. Norvell, to 
whom much credit must be given. 
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CONCERNING HIRAM POWERS’ STATUE OF WASHIN GTON 


MADE FOR THE STATE OF LOUISIANA BEFORE 
THE CIVIL WAR AND DESTROYED BY FIRE 
IN NEW ORLEANS DURING: THE LOUIS- 

IANA STATE FAIR IN 1872. 


“‘T he Honorable Charles Gayarré, Secretary of State 
for the State of Louisiana. 
** Honorable Sir: 
“I have just written to his Excellency, Governor Walker, to say 
that the statue of Washington ordered for the State of Louisiana is 
now in hand, and that the model will be done by the time I can 
receive an answer to my letter, and I have said that the block of marble 
for it, a very pure piece, is purchased and is in my studio. I have 
added that no time will be lost unnecessarily, nor will any pains be 


spared by me in executing the work, which I expect to have completed | 


within the next ensuing year. I am sorry that so much time has 


passed before commencing the statue, but there have been reasons 


for this delay which would require some space to enumerate. 
‘“‘T have never drawn from any part of the appropriation, because 


I have not deemed it proper to do so, until I could assure the Governor. 


that it had been commenced, and was in a considerable degree ad- 
vanced.—I have now written to say, that I have drawn for three 
thousand dollars ($3,000,) in favor of Sydney Brooks, Esq. of New 
York, trusting that this sum will be granted to enable me to complete 
the work without interruption. 

“T am representing Washington in the citizen’s dress of his time, 
standing six feet five inches high, larger than life, in order that the 
statue may have the appearance of life size in the place where it is to 
stand alone and on its pedestal in a large room. He seems as meditating, 
holding the farewell address in one hand, while he leans with his 
_ right arm upon a column composed of rods bound together, at the 

foot of which I have placed two emblems of husbandry, the sickle 
and the pruning hook. These have a light and graceful appearance, 
and they signify even more than does the plough, a wy clumsy 
emblem in sculpture. 
- “T suppose Washington to have been greatest, when, by his own 
voluntary ect, he did all he could to make himself least. 
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“His retirment from public life to domestic pursuits was the 
crowning glory of Washington, and I have preferred to represent 
him as a citizen, but still meditating the welfare of his country, and 
in doing this, I have not lost sight of the simple cignity of his personal 
appearance. | 

‘‘When the model is quite done, I shall send you a daguerreotype 
of it, if a good one can be made here. 

“IT am very grateful of the kind manner in which this order was 
given to me, as well as for the indulgence which has been shown me; 
-no one has written to complain of my delay. 

“Be assured, kind sir, that these considerations will not be 
forgotten while engaged upon the work, not even after it shall have 
been finished. 

“I am, dear sir, very sincerely and most respectfully, 

Your obed’t Serv’t,. 
HIRAM POWERS.” 


Florence, June 8th, 1852. 


Baton Rouge, July 13, 1852. 


“Sir: 

“IT have the honor at the Governor’ S request, to address you this 
communication: 

“On the 16th of March, 1848, an ink was passed by the Legisla- 
ture authorizing the Governor “To provide .for procuring a Statue 
of George Washington,’ a copy of which act I herewith transmit to 
you. This act designated Hiram Powers as the sculptor to be 
employed by the Governor, and appropriated a sum of $5,000, to 
meet the object which was contemplated.—On Powers’ reply.that he 
would execute the Statue for sum voted by the Legislature, resolu- 
tions of which I also send you a copy, were passed on the 20th of 
December of the same year, in relation to the same subject. In virtue 
of said act and Resolutions a final contract was made with Mr. 
Powers for a Statue of Washington, which is to be delivered by him 
at New Orleans for $10,000, which sum was appropriated in 1850, 

-and put at the disposal of the Governor; but it was forgotten to be 
renewed in 1852, according to the requirements of the Constitution. 

“I received yesterday a letter from Mr. Sidney Brooks of New 
York, informing me that he has in his possession a draft drawn by 
Mr. Powers, on the State of Louisiana for $3,000, and saying: ‘I 
retain the draft, not knowing but that the Government of Louisiana 

might prefer some other mode of payment than that of being drawn 
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upon.’ I have also received a letter from Mr. Powers itiforming me 
that he had drawn such a draft. 

_ “The Bank over which you preside has Gready come to the as- 
sistance of the State, more than once and should it not continue to 
do so on this occasion, the State would be protested for a trifling 
sum due on a regular and binding contract, and her credit might be 
seriously impaired abroad. In order to save her from such a dis- 
grace, particularly at a time when she may be in want of foreign 
funds to carry on the vast internal improvements which her citizens 
are disposed to undertake, the Governor is prepared to assume the 
responsibility of borrowing from the Louisiana State Bank, the 
aforesaid sum on his bond payable at the next session of the Legisla- | 
ture, which will probably take place in January or February, 1853. — 
Should the Bank be disposed to loan the sum to the State the Governor 
desires the Bank to make the necessary arrangments to pay in New 
York the draft held by Mr. Sidney Brooks. | 

“Hoping for an answer as soon as convenient, I remain, 
Sir, Respectfully, 
Your obed’t Serv't, 
| Signed: CHARLES GAYARRE, 
Samuel I. Peters, Esq., Secretary of State.”’ 
Presdt. of the La. State Bank, : 
New Orleans, La. 


LOUISIANA STATE BANK | 
New Orleans, July 17, 1852. 
‘Sir: 

“I have had the honor to receive your communication of the 
13th inst. in which you, by request of His Excellency the Governor, 
propose that the Louisiana State Bank pay.a draft on the State 
drawn by Hiram Powers for three thousands dollars, said draft being 
on account of a statue of George Washington, and which has been 
ordered by authority of the Governor, acting under legislative enact- 
ments, which it was forgotten during the last session of the Legisla- 
ture to renew. 

“His Excellency proposes that this amount be advanced by this 
Bank, to the State, on his bond payable at the next session of the 
Legislature.—To these propositions, I am authorized to inform you ~ 
that this Bank accedes. . 

“Be pleased to transmit to the Bank the Bond bearing interest 
at the rate of six per cent. per annum, from date; on its receipt the 
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Bank will direct the Union Bank of New York to pay the draft of 
Hiram Powers for $3,000, to Mr. Sidney Brooks of that city, con- 
formable with your request. 
| Very respectfully, 
Your obed’t Serv’t, 
Signed: SAM I. PETERS, 
Presid’t.”’ 


Baton Rouge, July 19, 1852. 
| 
_ “T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communi- 
cation of the 17th inst., and to express to you and to the Directors 
of the Louisiana State Bank, the Governor’s thanks, and mine for 
the facilities which that institution has, on this occasion, as well as 
on others afforded the State. 
, “I have written by this day’s mail to Mr. Sidney Brooks to 
form him that he may call upon the Union Bank of New York for 
payment of Mr. Powers’ draft. 
“According to your request, I transmit you the Governor’s 
Bond for $3,000, bearing interest at the rate of six per centum per 


annum, from date. 
Respectfully, 
Your Obed’t Serv’t, 
: | Signed: CHARLES GAYA RRE, | 
Samuel I. Peters, Esq., — Secretary of State.” . 
Presdt. of Louisiana State Bank, 
New Orleans. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL G. T. BEAUREGARD 


By his son, R. T. Beauregard. 
February, 1900. 


At the gracious invitation of the distinguished Secretary of the 
Louisiana Historical Society, I submit herein an imperfect sketch 
of my father, General G. T. Beauregard, attempting to present 
him in the blending of his military, business, social and domestic 
character. These shades, however, although blended, were subordi- 
nate to his military traits which were the first provoked or evoked 


by circumstances. 
Military Side. 


As it is perhaps well known to a few in the State, the General, 
in his boyhood, and at a time when most of the sons of the Louisiana 
Creole Families were sent to Europe and especially to France, for an 
European or French education, was sent to New York for an Ameri- 
can education, by his father, Jacques Toutant Beauregard, who 
having grown up under the wardship of the eminent lawyer, Edward 
Livingston, had been educated in Providence, R. I. Imbued thor- 
oughly with the progressiveness of the American spirit, and desirous 
of impressing the same upon his children, he selected New York 


- and not Europe as the cradle of their education and bringing up. 


After completing his school training in New York, the General 
entered West Point, where he graduated the second in his class, and 
under the privilege then extended to the ees | of his rank, he 
selected the engineer branch of the service. 

_ Intensely military in his taste, he did not and never belonged 
to that class of soldiers described by Gibbon, whose “‘Justice, humani- 
ty, or political wisdom are qualities of so little acquaintance in them- 
selves, as not to be appreciated in others.” The whole course of his 
life proved that he possessed, in an eminent degree, the first two 
qualities, and that although he respected and admired the achieve- 
ments of others and was ever ready to give them full credit, yet he 
repelled with indignation the encroachments of others upon his 
rights, and at times when silence ceased to be a virtue and acquies- 


cense in these encroachments, an admission. 
My earliest recollection of my father is when he left Louisiana 


for the Mexican war. I remember his disappearing figure and rapid 
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footsteps down the staircase of our old St. Louis street house and my 
mother’s tears, standing with her then two children, at the head of 
the stair-case. 

Then those blank spaces of time which take place in life and 
which are a closed book to investigation suddenly ceased, and my 
continuous remembrance of my father dates from after the Mexican 
War, when he, first under Major Barnard (afterwards General Barn- 
ard) and then alone, had charge of the coast defense of our State, 
and afterwards of the actual New Orleans Customhouse, then less 
than two-thirds completed. 

During this period and up to the War between the States, 
Major Beauregard was—to us, and such was his general repute— 
taciturn, laconic of speech, devoid of enthusiasm and intent only in 
the discharge of his duties. These two last traits he preserved 
through life. He disliked longwinded arguments which did not tend 
toa positive conclusion, and he would often end the discussion by an 
expression which “Cut the Gordian knot.” 

Perhaps on this account, outside of his army friends and of those 
in civil life who knew him intimately, he had not many friends, but 
his administrative ability and his tact for organization were generally 
-known. And when New Orleans, in the Know-Nothing days, was 
convulsed by factions, his civil friends appealed to him to accept 
the nomination to the Mayorality of the city. Local history has 
recorded his failure to be elected to this, the highest of municipal 
offices. He was not a politician. He disliked quibbles; disliked 
devious ways, and never, in his life time, stooped to laying false 
foundations to lead others falsely to the realization of an end in 
view. False motives to create false impressions, he treated with 
contempt as being below manliness and self-respect. 

In military matters under his direction, he took nothing for 
granted. So incredulous was he of only one means of success, that 
many were adopted at the same time. When during the war rumors 
and news flew fast and thick and were communicated to him, his 
requirement was that the author of each should write them out 
and sign them. The same method was followed with the accusers 
of brother officers charged with omission of duty or commission of 
military offenses. 

; He was incessantly at work. The writer was with him during 
some of the phases of the war in Virginia, at Charleston and at 
Corinth; during his stay at headquarters, the General’s day and 
night work was seldom interrupted by recreation. After a part of 
the day on horseback visiting the troops, issuing orders or rectifying 
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the lines, his return to quarters was followed by immediate office 
work. During the night and to save the trouble of a lighted candle, 
_his writing of notes in the dark was heard, and the following — 
these notes were referred to for the day’s work. 

From his success during the war, he was often styled, “the —" 
General.”’ Long after the war, however, what he had achieved was 
seen differently, more clearly as time passed, and now, it seems 
settled that others had a leading, if not a predominant share in what 
he accomplished. 


When the Southern flag was furled and the wounded, maimed 
and poverty-stricken defenders of the State returned to their fire- 
sides, they found ruin and desolation at every hand: Society dis- 
organized; families extinct or on the verge of dissolution; business 
paralyzed or in the hands of a privileged few;and our old corporate 
institutions rickety and ready to tumble to pieces. In fact all the 
avenues to existence were apparently closed. 

The subject of this sketch, condemned to forced inaction and to 
await the unknown results the victor had prepared for the van- 
quished, thought that while the facts were fresh in his mind he would 
begin the historical outline of the great drama in which he had been 
one of the leading actors. 

This, after much labor and time consumed in collecting and 
verifying the documentary proof of events, finally culminated in the 
Book entitled “Military Operations of General Beauregard, by 
Alfred Roman.”’ But the volume did not please, or it may be, satisfy 
the judgment of all. Perhaps, as the writer likes to fancy, in accord- 
ance with the saying of the French writer, ““Man is all ice for truth 
and all fire for ‘Ignis Fatuus.’ ”’ 

Much time, as is stated, was taken for verification of documents, 
because, among other reasons, the exigencies of daily existence being 


paramount, they required immediate, and often absorbing atten- 


tion. 

The General had, by kind friends, been tendered the superin- 
tendency,—afterwards the presidency,—of the old Jackson Railroad 
Company, (now a part of the Illinois Central System), which was 
then tumbling from senility and use. Under his management, in a 
few years and after the negotiation of bonds in Europe to rebuild 
the road, it soon assumed a prosperous status and soon became a 
focus for schemers. Then, he took in hand the old steam Carrolton 
Railroad and converting it to the then much appreciated mule-car. 
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_ This Company’s stock from a nominal value of about $7.00 a share 
soon rose to $60.00 a share. 

But, by the working of the universal rule, not confined to the 
_ political arena alone, the claims of the “‘outs’’ vs. the “‘ins,’”’ the Gen- 
eral was soon deprived of the presidency of both the Jackson and 
Carrolton Railroad Company. | 

The catch-word at that time was that the General was a military, 
not a business man. The word was potent and produced its effect. 


Then as there was no rickety institution to rebuild, no other 
prospect seemed in sight but to return to the comfortless condition 
following the return home after the war. But a helping hand was 
outstretched and the General was offered the position of Commis- 
sioner of the Louisiana Lottery Company. His hesitation and scru- 
ples at accepting the offer were overcome by close friends and by the 
following reasons: ‘““The institution was authorized by the organic © 
law of the State; the duty to be performed was chiefly one that would 
insure fairness; woyld convey a guarantee or superintendency of 
absolute honesty. That such a position was not in contradiction — 
with a military record, and could no more stain his reputation than 
the superintendency or presidency, by some of his fellow Confederate 
_Generals, of insurance companies, about to collapse, but taking in 
premiums up to the hour of collapse, the reputation of whose presi- 
dents had remained bright and unsullied. 


The Commissionership was accepted, but a dimmed reputation 
ensued. One would imagine from what followed, that his critics 
would, if possible, have otherwise made up his military record had 
they known that, in civil life, he would have become—although 
acting under the law of the State—the Commissioner of the Louisiana 
State Lottery Company. 


Il. 


_ After the war, the General’s reserve and taciturnity seemed to 
to have melted away. He would narrate, to the hearers’ intense 
interest, the many controlling circumstances of the great drama 
through which he had passed, and at times in tone and manner 
showing great grief, tell how the inexecution of his orders at Drury’s 
Bluff, by one of his trusted lieutenants had failed to compel the 
surrender of General Butler with nearly 40,000 men. But such 
grief, although oft recurring, was, in the latter part of his life, short 
lived. He had evidently made up his mind that it was useless to 
deplore the inevitable or an accomplished fact. Sometimes he 
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quoted Napoleon’ ~ saying, “Nature had fashioned him to withstand 
the arrows of adversity.”’ 

An armor to blunt these arrows were the social amenities which 
surrounded him nearly everywhere. The deference extended to him 
even in the far north and especially in New York was particularly 
agreeable to him and brought out of his nature the latent deference 
and regard he had for his fellow men, despite a contrary, even inimical 
past; so it is believed that there are now few survivers—of either 
sex—who knew him in his civil life, and who were thrown in with 
him in friendly intercourse, who would detract from this statement. 


IV. 


In his domestic life, although his impressive personality was 


ever present, his gentle and solicitous concern for the welfare and 
pleasure of all around him, even to inquiring into the trivial details 
of daily life, would doubtless have given rise to surprise in a stranger. 

An admirer of budding talent, he contributed, on several occasions 
and out of his personal means, to its culture and development. 

Although a great reader of newspapers and magazines, he 
devoted most his time to the reading of military books and corres- 
ponded on these matters with several of the French Generals, one 
of whom now holds an important position in the French army. 

His admiration for the great French captain had familiarized 
him with the details of his campaigns and his mention in the home 
circle of the names of some of the inferior officers of Napoleon in 
such and such battles or at such a siege was no matter of surprise. 
From his readings and from reflection he compiled the pamphlet 
of the “‘Art of War,’”’ a copy of which the writer takes much pleasure 
in presenting to the Historical Society. At home, oft jovial and 
responsive to a joke or to ‘“‘bons mots,”’ however bad they were, he 
would add his attic salt. 

A great friend of the Hon. Mr. Gayarré, he, while in full health 
and under the impression that the distinguished historian was about 
to pass away called on him for a last farewell. The interview was 
solemn, and affecting, but the General passed away first, leaving 
Mr. Gayarré to survive him some years. Also a great friend of Judge 


Bermudez, he called on him during his last illness. That distinguished 


jurist, in the most affectionate and impressive words, greeted him as 
follows: ‘“You see General, a man awaiting death. ’* The writer was 
present. 

And now the General has passed off the stage of life. It may be 
pardoned if the filial hope he expressed, that one day his patriotic 
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devotion to, and his incessant work for, the “Lost Cause’? may 
again shine fresh with the lustre they once possessed and which 
impartial history must restore. 


Very respectfully, 
BEAUREGARD. . 
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WOMEN OF THE SIXTIES 


By Florence Cooney Tompkins. 


My earliest recollections are connected with steamboats, flat — 
boats, cotton bagging and bale rope, for I was born in the midst of 
the hum of the spindles, run by the slaves at my father’s home, 
making bagging and bale rope with which to wrap the cotton bales, 
on the Mississippi River. The carrying of the material up and down 
the river was done in flat boats, on which were accommodations for 
the owners, who found their principal market at New Orleans. The 
lure of the river brought us to the Crescent City, where the market 
for goods promised a rich reward. 


Things went well for a year or two, until the fateful year of 1860 
dawned with four candidates for the Presidency of the United States. 
Bell and Everett were the favorites in New Orleans. Party feeling 
ran high—companies were formed to support candidates among which 
stood out boldly the ‘“‘“Minute Men of ’60.” To my childish mind 
they seemed almost like gods as they marched with swinging step, 
high spirits and illuminated helmets to the strains of martial music. 
Alas! for the “Minute Men of 1860!’ Their glory was short lived, 
for when came flashing over the wires, “Lincoln is elected! Abe 
Lincoln!” the hearts of the Southern men and women grew chill — 
with dread, for well they knew that war,—grim visaged war,—sat 


‘enthroned at his inauguration in the Capitol at Washington. One 


by one after that event the Southern States seceded; many men who 
refused to vote for secession went with their State, for the doctrine 
of State Rights was the fundamental principle on which was founded 
these United States of ours. This was the undying principle for which 
they fought, the rights of the States, the right of local self-govern- 
ment. 

In support of this principle of State Sovereignty, regiment after 
regiment flocked to the Standard and soon was set up the government 


-of the “Confederate States of America’’ with our beloved President, 


Jefferson Davis. The famous Washington Artillery, the Crescent 
Regiment, Charley Dreux’s Company and the Louisiana Tigers, 
are names which engraved themselves in my youthful mind—never 
to be forgotten names in Southern History. The famous Crescent 
Regiment of New Orleans held two of my brothers who marched 
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gaily away, in their gray uniforms with white trimmings. Each 
._had about his waist a belt into each of which my mother had quilted 
one hundred gold dollars, which were to be used in case of sickness 
or emergency. 

After the regiments had left came a busy time for the women 
and girls of New Orleans, who gathered in school rooms and church 
basements and scraped old linen into lint to be made into packages, 
and sent to the hospitals. Men unable to go to war, united with 
-women and children to do their bit for the boys at the front. Sus- 
tained by an unswerving faith, inspired by unconquerable energy, 
these patriotic women of the sixties accomplished almost incredible 
results. | 

No task was too difficult, no obstacle was too great, when the 
object to be achieved was to give aid and succor to a Confederate 
_ soldier fighting for a cause he held so dear, and for the land he loved 
so well. Sad times had come upon us, but we met conditions bravely, 
hoping always for better times. But alas! there came one day the 
_ dread cry, ““The Yankees are coming up the river; they have already 
passed the forts!’ Too true it proved,—then was there hurrying 
to and fro, and a gathering together of silverware, jewelry, firearms, 
old swords, etc., that they might be hidden from the dread invader. | 

All that was in my home was secreted and later carried by my 
mother and a friend, under their hoop skirts to a Spanish gun-boat 
which lay off Jackson street. The Captain wasa friend in need; he re- 
ceived them with great courtesy, took charge of their precious cargo, 
which owing to the exigencies of war, they never saw again. Butler 
took the city—the tragedy of Munford came; while he was in prison 
the same two ladies visited him and expressed their sense of outrage 
in unmeasured terms. As they started home, they were followed by 
two officers, who came the next day to see my mother concerning her 
rebellious remarks. | 

_ Never shall I forget the state of terror into which their coming 
threw my sister and myself, as clinging to my mother’s skirts we 
sobbed out our childish fright. 

Erect, with flashing eyes, my mother met them, and when ques- 
tioned, replied,—‘‘Never, while I have breath in my body, shall I 
_ hesitate to express my opinion and claim the right of speech to voice 
my indignation, wherever and whenever I see injustice and oppres- 
sion.”’ Fired with admiration and respect for this dauntless woman 
of the Sixties, one of the officers, a Lieut. Darling of Boston, said,— 
“‘Madam, we came to arrest you for sedition; but your children need 
you, and you shall go unharmed.”’ The other officer settled in New 
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Orleans after the war, became a leading lawyer, churchman and 
citizen. 3 

The next vital question was the education of the children of 
New Orleans. In our own case Mr. E. C. Payne engaged a tutor | 
and we attended school in his beautiful home on First and Constance 
Streets, but childlike we failed to do our duty, were withdrawn, and 
placed under a private tutor at home. Still wayward, although 
forewarned, we brought: upon ourselves the dread alternative of going 
to the “Yankee Schools.”’ 

Upon hearing of my mother’s unalterable decision, one of the 
leading Southern women of the City, who afterwards became princi- 
pal of the High School, said, ‘I would rather my children should not 
know ‘B’ from a bull’s foot than to send them to a Yankee school!’’ 
But with a foresight gathered from experience, the mother replied, 
“I foresee great disaster for our Southern people. With no money, 
slaves freed, homes confiscated, what is left but education? No, 
although it break my heart and the children’s, I see no alternative: 
‘tis the only inheritance left for Southern women, and my girls must 
and shall be educated.’’ So, on one never-to-be-forgotten Monday 
morning, with tears streaming down our cheeks, and humiliation in 
every line of our faces, we were placed in charge of one of the princi- 
pals of a nearby public school. 

Wise mother of mine! Wise in your day and generation! Shall | 
I ever cease to thank you for the firmness which led you, in defiance 
of public opinion, under the contumely of friends, looking only to the | 
future of your children to place them under the guidance and tuition 
of a highly educated woman from Brooklyn High School. Under 
strict discipline, with ambition aroused and rightly directed, we 
forged rapidly ahead and laid the foundation for that profession 
which afterwatds became our life work. 

In the exercise of that profession many humiliations fell to us 
who had then entered upon the iniquitous days of reconstruction, 
which followed the fall of the Southern Confederacy. All honor 
to the noble women of the war between the States, to the faithful- 


- ness and devotion of all good women of the South who in the stress 


of cruel war, and in the bitter days of reconstruction, displayed a 
herioc fortitude and self-sacrificing devotion that have never been 
surpassed. We must indeed hold in the very highest. honor and 
reverence those noble women who stood by our men of the Sixties, 
ministered to their sufferings, comforted them in their hours of despair 
and stood by them in the agonies of death. Many of them have © 
passed to their reward, but the memory of their oe deeds rises as 
a grateful incense to high heaven. 
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In the days of reconstruction I saw a negro, Pinchbeck, preside 
over the legislative body of the Sovereign State of Louisiana. I 
saw a negro, Brown, become president of the School Board of our 
city. A negro, Corbin, was made secretary of the School Board and 
delicately reared, refined women of New Orleans must needs secure 
his signature to their vouchers, before they could draw their meagre 
pay. Negro police were the custodians of public peace, negro roust- 
abouts sat side by side in our street cars with the dainty women of 
the Southland. These and other unendurable conditions were borne 
with a patience and fortitude that today seem incredible, but when 
the Southern people arose in their majesty and in the pride of race 
refused longer to submit to these outrages, when the white league in 
September, 1874, asserted its power, when law and order were enforced 
by the men who wore the gray, then and not till then did a Southern 
man feel that his home was his castle and his women safe from the 


spoiler. 


“But today, today! I am an hetr 
And proud to say it so, 
Of one who marched away 
Back in the Sixties, with the men 
The brave, true men who wore the gray.” 


_ And now passing from the women of the sixties and the ‘‘War 
between the States,’’ we come to the daughters and the grand- 
daughters of those women of the sixties, who today are the ‘““women 
of the World War,” and the “‘war between the nations of the earth.”’ 
Men and women fighting for the same great principles, the right of 
the lesser nations of the world and the people thereof, the rights of 
local self-government, the rights of Humanity, and the rights of de- 
mocracy to make the world safe for mankind. United now, this great 
people may say, ““There is no N orth and there is no South! One land 
under God, at last.” 
| Looking with prophetic eye into the future, I see rosy vistas of 
serenest beauty and most profound repose. And as I look, I see 
those serried ranks of men, martyrs to the great cause of Liberty, 
as on they go, host after host, shouting with mighty voice, until in 
one grand diapason the song of triumph, reaches the great white 
throne of God himself. ‘Jehovah has triumphed, His people are 
free!”’ -““Glory to God in the Highest! Peace on Earth, good will 
to men!”’ 

And we in the valleys below, looking up through eyes with tears 
made dim, acclaim aloud with grateful voice, ‘“Thanks be to God | 
who giveth us the Victory!” 
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- were sold after due publication and full notice to the public of the 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE COMMERCE 
AND AGRICULTURE OF LOUISIANA | 
1720-1766 


By Charles Gayarré. 


The opening of the year 1720 was signalized by a proclamation 
of a remarkable nature, issued throughout the colony by the India 
Company. That proclamation informed the inhabitants of Louisiana 
that they might obtain from the stores of the Company at Mobile, 


- Dauphine Island and Pensacola all the merchandise and provisions 


necessary to their wants. In case the Colonists should make it a 


condition of their purchase that provisions and merchandise should — 


be delivered at New Orleans, they were to pay in addition a premium 


of 5% at Natchez, 10% at the Yazoo, 13% and 50% at the Missouri © 


and Illinois settlements. It was made obligatory on the Colonists 
to send to New Orleans, to Ship Island and to Mobile the produce of 
their labor, which the Company engaged to purchase at the following 
prices: silk, according to the quality, from 73 to 10 livres (the French 
livre was worth about 20 American cents, and it must be kept in 


mind that 20 cents at that epoch were equivalent to 60 or 80 at least 
of the present time); tobacco, first quality, at 25 livres the hundred 


pounds; rice 20 livres, superfine wheat flour, 15 livres; rye, 10 livres; 
barley and oats, 90 cents;-deer skins, from 15 to 20 cents per skin; 
if dressed and without the head and tail, 30 cents; hides, 8 cents the 


pound. 


In September, 1721, it was decreed that the merchandise of the 
India Company should be sold at New Orleans, Biloxi and Mobile 


-at 50% profit on their original cost in France; at Natchez and Yazoo 
70%; and at the Alibamons 50%, on account, as it was expressed > 


of the competition arising from the proximity of the British settle- 
ments. On the 27th of the same month it was determined that negroes 
should, on an average, be sold to the inhabitants for 600 livres, or 
$120, for which their notes were to be furnished on three years 
credit and payable in equal installments, ‘either in tobacco, or in 
rice, according to agreement. When two terms became due, if. the 
purchaser could not pay on the third of the amount, the negroes 
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intended sale. When the result of the sale was not such as to repay 
the Company and meet all the other expenses, the debtor was liable to 
imprisonment. Leaf tobacco, fair quality, was to be received in 
payment of negroes at the rate of twenty-five cents per hundred 
pounds, and rice at twelve cents, when delivered at the Company’s 
_ warehouses at New Orleans, Biloxi, or Mobile. Wine was to be sold 
by the Company at 120 livres (24 dollars) sd cask, and brandy at 
the same price for a quarter of a cask. | 

' In the year 1722, on the 12th of March, the India Company 
issued an ordinance which prohibited the inhabitants of Louisiana 
from selling their negroes for transportation out of the colony, either 
_ to the Spaniards or to any other subjects of a foreign nation, under 
the penalty of a fine of one thousand livres and confiscation of the 
negroes. 

The wind was not more fickle and variable than the India 
Company in her policy. Hardly had she promulgated an ordinance 
or regulation, but that it was modified or repealed, so that the colo- 
nists were sorely perplexed and distressingly affected by such changes, 
Thus her decrees of 1720 and 1721 had scarcely gone into operation 
when there came another by which the negroes introduced by the 
India Company from Africa should be sold for 675 livres, per head, 
on a credit of one, two and three years payable in rice and tobacco. 
The price of rice was fixed at 12 livres the barrel, and tobacco at 26 
livres per hundred pounds. Wine was to be supplied to the colo- 
nists for 26 livres the cask instead of 120, and brandy at 120 livres 
instead of 480. 

On the 18th of March, 1732, an ordinance of the King of France 
fixed the price at which the farmers general in France were bound to 
- receive the tobacco from Louisiana. The rates were: 35 livres per 
hundred pounds for 1733; 30 livres for 1734 and 1735; 27 livres for 
1736 and 1737; and 25 livres for 1738. Thus the Government had 
reserved to itself the right of being the sole purchaser of the tobacco 
raised in Louisiana and to pay no more than it thought proper to 
give, whatever might be the cost of producing the article and its 
intrinsic value in the market. Such was one of the thousand ab- 
surdities and flagrant injustices of the suicidal system applied by 
France to her colonies. The blasting influence it had on Louisiana 
can be easily conceived, and it is not astonishing that Diron D’Arta- 
- guette, one of the colonial officers, should have written on the 23rd 
of April, 1733, from Mobile: ‘Our planters and mechanics here are 
dying of hunger and those of New Orleans are in no better situation. 
‘Some are clamorous for returning to France; others secretly run away 
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to the Spaniards at Pensacola. The colony is on the eve of being 
depopulated.” 

On the 3lst of October, 1741, the Council of State in France 
prorogued to ten years the ordinance of the 30th of September, 1732, 
which exempted from duties the imports into and the exports from 
Louisiana. It was a step in the right path, which, unfortunately, 
was not of frequent occurrence. 

A fragrant shrub, called the Anemiche by the Indians, had 
attracted the attention of the Government. It was the wax tree or 
candle-berry (Myrica certifera). The candles made of it were, at 
that time, in general use among the colonists. The French Govern- 
ment thought it possible to make of the -wax an object of trade and 
required information on the subject, which was given in very inter- 
esting reports made by Bienville, Salmon, the botanist Alexandre 
and others. It resulted from those investigations that cultivation 
of this shurb might be productive, and that on the average, one pound 
of wax could be extracted out of eight pounds of berries. | 

On the 8th of August, 1744, the Governor, Marquis of Vaudreuil, 
rota to Deruisseau the exclusive right of trading in all the country 

atered by the Missouri and the streams falling into that river. 
This privilege was to begin on the lst of January, 1745, and to con- 
tinue until the 20th of May, 1750. His reasons for so doing were 
rather singular. In rendering an account of what he had done, De 
Vaudreuil said to his Government in a despatch of the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1744, that one of his reasons for granting to Deruisseau the 
monopoly of trade in the Illinois District, was to deprive the colonists 
in that region of all means of carrying on any kind of commerce with 
the Indians, and thus to force them to cultivate the soil. He added: 
“It would be proper to prohibit the introduction of negroes into that 
part of the country, in order to correct the indolent habits of the 
colonists and to oblige them to work themselves. Moreover negroes 
would be more productive in the lower part of the Colony. It would 
not be expedient to allow negroes to be taken up to the Illinois, except 
when the inhabitants should be weaned from their life of wandering 
and plunder, and when, having assumed sedentary habits, they 
should at least be occupied 1 in causing their negroes to cultivage the 
lands.”’ 

On the 2nd of January, 1744, the Minister Maurepas, who was 
at the head of the gov ent in France, framed some instructions 
relative to the commerce of the colony and addressed them to the 
Marquis de Vaudreuil and the Intedant, Michel de la Rouvilliere. 
“Let it be your special care,’’ he said, “to prevent any contraband 
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trade whatever between Louisiana and the English Colonies; and it 
requires the more care and attention on your part from the fact that 
the English smugglers have for some time past found their way in the 
colony. I have even been informed that ships have been fitted out 
in Louisiana for Carolina. Should there not be an end put to this 
state of things, the taste for this fraudulent trade would strike deep 
roots into the colony. The will of the King is that you should strictly 
prohibit all trading between Louisiana and the English. You must 
_ not under any pretext receive in the colony any of their ships, and 
those that attempt to penetrate into any of her ports must be con- 
fiscated. In a word, you must neither tolerate nor allow to go with- 
out punishment, any kind of trade with the English, and His Majesty 
would admit of no excuse on your part. This applies also to trading 
with the Dutch.” | 

It is evident that such a policy was not calculated to relieve 
the distresses, nor to promote the commercial prosperity of a colony 
which had been represented by its own officers as being in a state 
of chronic starvation from the beginning of its establishment. 

On the 22nd of September, 1752, the Intendant Commissary, 
Michel de la Rouvilliere made a favorable report on the state of 
agriculture in Louisiana: ‘“The cultivation of the wax tree,’’ he said, 
“has succeeded admirably. Mr. Dubreuil alone has made six thous- 
and pounds of wax. Others have obtained as handsome results in 
proportion to their forces; some went to the seashore, where the wax 
tree grows wild, in order to use it in its natural state. It is the only 
luminary used here by the inhabitants, and it is exported to other 
parts of America and to France. We stand in need of tillers of the 
ground and negroes. The colony prospers rapidly from its own im- 
pulse, and requires only gentle stimulation. In the last three years 
forty-five brick houses were erected in New Orleans, _ several 
fine new plantations were establish 

If the Government acted withs shortsighted illiberality with 
regard to commerce, it seemed to show more favor to the agricultural 
interest; and in order to give more extension to the production of 
wax from the candle-berry tree, it authorized the Marquis de Vau- 
dreuil to purchase the whole crop of this kind of wax for the account 
of the King, at the rate of ten to twelve livres a pound. 

On the 6th of May, 1766, Ulloa, who had taken informal pos- 
- session of Louisiana, issued, with the concurrence of the French 
Governor Aubry, still retaining command, a decree, permitting by a 
special favor, a direct commerce between the French Colonies and | 
Louisiana from which, on the fulfillment of certain formalities, cattle 
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and grain might be exported, provided it should be in Spanish ves- 
sels from Caraccas. To prevent smuggling and other frauds, there 
was to be a port designated in every one of those provinces, where 


two French Commissioners were to reside and be authorized to pur- 


chase the articles allowed to be exported. There was a duty of 5% 


on all exports. From Louisiana lumber, rice, corn and other pro-. 


ductions of the soil were permitted to be exported. 


On the 6th and 7th of September of the same year, 1766, a score | 


of soldiers with fixed bayonets and preceded by a drum whose low 
beating attracted the attention of the inhabitants of New Orleans, 
paraded through the streets, and proclaimed, by the order of the 
French Governor Aubry, an ordinance which had been dictated by 
the Spanish Governor Ulloa, in conformity with instructions which 
the latter had received from Spain. It contained commercial rela- 
tions, and among others, the following: ‘French ships had leave to 
bring from Martinique and Santo Domingo, wine, flour, and other 
supplies, provided they carried back in return the lumber and other 
productions of the colony. Passports were to be given to French 
ships exporting from the kingdom of France the merchandise and other 
supplies necessary to Louisiana; but whereas,’ said the ordinance, 


“‘these permissions have been granted only with the view to benefit | 


the inhabitants of the colony, and whereas the merchants have asked 
for their goods, and particularly for their wines, an extraordinary 
price, and have refused to receive in payment any other currency 
than dollars, which pretension is very prejudicial to the inhabitants, 
we have decreed that all captains coming from Santo Domingo, as 


well as from France, and provided with a passport from the Secretary | 


of State of His Catholic Majesty, (for otherwise they would not be 
admitted in the colony), shall be bound on their arrival to present 


themselves to Mr. de Ulloa with their bills of lading and passports, 
and are prohibited from discharging any portion of their goods, with- — 


out beforehand obtaining his permission in writing at the bottom of 
their passports or bills of lading; and the agents for these goods are 
also ordered to present themselves before Mr. de Ulloa, and to fur- 
nish him with a note indicating the price at which they intend to 
sell their goods, which shall be examined by impartial and intelli- 


gent persons residing in the colony; and should the price demanded | 


be excessive, the owners of the goods.shall not be allowed to sell 
them here and shall be obliged to go to another market. The mer- 
chants shall be bound to receive the currency of the country in pay- 


ment for their goods and to take one-third of their return cargo in 


lumber and other productions for the country.”’ 
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- On the 8th of September, -1766, two days after the promulga- 
tion of this decree, the merchants of New Orleans, in a body, pre- 
sented to the Superior Council, through the Attorney General Lafre- 
niere, a petition in which they begged that the execution of Aubry’s 
decree be suspended until they should be heard on the subject, and 
sued for the grant of a delay to prepare their remonstrances, which 
were submitted to the Council on the 12th; and also the captains 
of ships in the colony presented a document of the same nature. 
Those petitions were not acted upon. A verbal declaration of Gov- 

ernor Aubry, that, on reflection, he would suspend the execution of 
his ordinance, was considered by the Council as sufficient for the 
time. “But,” said the Intendant Foucault, in one of his despatches, 
“‘the revocation of the ordinance, not having been made in due form, 
gives no security. Several persons have written to the other colonies 
to suspend all shipments to this one. For several months there have 
come but few French ships, and none belonging to the English. 
These last, (it seems that one ordinance prohibiting trade with 
England had been repealed), had always been of great assistance 
by furnishing us with flour, of which their cargoes were generally 
composed; and as my supplies are very limited, I shall be reduced 
to the necessity of giving nothing but rice to the troops and to the 
other persons entitled to rations.”’ 
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New Orleans, La., June 30, 1899. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Louisiana Historical Society. 


In the year 1804 there was published in this city a paper called 
the “‘Telegraphe’’ or, as the heading reads: 


{ No, 64 Samedi TELEGRAPHE ler Vol. 4 Thermidor. } 
{21 Juillet 1804.  An-XIT 


Commercial Advertiser & New Orleans Price Current. 


 Nouvelle-Orléans. Publié Par Beleurger & Renard, Rue Bourbon No. 199 


As you note, this paper was printed in French and English, 
the editors evidently being most familiar with the French. 

This number is of particular interest in that it contains, in 
’ French, the first fourth of July oration delivered in Louisiana, and 
on the opposite page a translation of same into English. 

The French speech is published under the following caption: 


DISCOURS. 


Prononcé par M. Derbigny, le 4 Juillet, 1804, vingt-neuvieme année de 


l’ Independence des Etats- Unis d’ Amérique. 
and the English translation follows the following note: 


To the Editor of the Telegraphe. 
Sir: Having obtained from a person of talent a translation of 
the speech, which I delivered on the 4th of July, I have the honor to 


enclose it to you, requesting you to publish it. 
(Signed): P. DERBIGNY. 


Believing this Society should be in possession of a copy of this 
speech, I take the liberty of enclosing verbatim copies of both the 
French and the English and trust that you will have them filed with 


your Archives. 


e Yours very truly, 
H. F. BALDWIN. 
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Copy of the T elegraphe 


DISCOURS. 


Prononcé bar M. Derbigny, le 4 Juillet, 1804, vingt-neuviéme année de 
l’ Independence des Etats- Unis d’ Amérique. pk: 


Mes Concitoyens: Voici le moment solennel ot la premiére 
réunion des Louisianais pour célébrer l’indépendence des Etats-Unis 
s’écrit dans les annales du monde en caractéres ineffacables; les 
siécles s’écouleront, les générations se succéderont, les révolutions 
physiques et politiques changeront la face de notre globe, avant que 
la mémoire de cette journée fameuse souffre la moindre altération. 

_ Tl semble, en effet, quel’histoire des nations n’offre rien de plus éton- 
nant que ce choc d’événemens dont la Louisiane vient d’éprouver * 
la commotion, et qu’un coup du fort a si heureusement terminé. 
C’est au milieu d’un tourbillon d’intrigues et d’intéréts qui s’entre- 
choquaient; c’est au moment ot de puissans souverains se disputaient, 
notre sujection, que la main invisible, qui, dans le secret de sa sagesse, 
dirige les destinées ues mortals, a fait cesser tout-a-coup nos alarmes, 
et nous a conduits au sein de la paix et de l’indépendence. 

Mais avant de contempler la perspective du bomheur qui s’ouvre 
aujourd'hui‘ devant nous, jetons ensemble un coup d’oeil retrograde 
vers le temps ow le fleuve majestueux dont nous habitons les bords, 
roulait ses eaux dans le silence des déserts; alors que le génie entre- 
prenant des Européens nos ancétres les fit aborder pour la premiére 
fois sur les cotes incultes et sauvages de cet immense pays, et con- 
sidérons |’intéressant contraste que présente la Louisiane aux diverses 
époques de son existence, et la série d’événemens qui 1’a faite arriver 
aun état de prospérité qui lui promet encore de plus hautes des- 
tinées. 

Nous voyons d’abord les malheureux colons, transplantés les 

- premiers du sein de l’Europe sur ce sol nouveau, y languir privés des 
plus urgentes nécessités de la vie, et périr victimes des intempéries 
du climat et de tous les maux qu’une mauvaise administration avait 
attirés sur eux. Detournant les yeux de cette scéne affligeante, nous 
les reposons sur un spectacle consolant. Une nouvelle peuplade, 
malgré les désastres qui avaient anéanti la premiére, est transportée 
sur cette terre inhospitaliére; mais l’expérience des malheurs passes _ 
a fait connaitre les moyens de les eviter; elle arrive preparée a 
combattre l’insalubrité du climat et du sol, et a vaincre tous les 
obstacles.. Enfin la Louisiane s’établit: le fleuve qui l’arrose, voit 
tomber sous la hache de I’industrie les antiques foréts qui couvraient 
ses bords, et la scéne de la Nature change. Les progrés de I’agricul- 
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ture furent d’abord lents et difficiles. I] fallut élever des digues 
pour contenir les eaux de ce fleuve immense, et mettre un terme a 


leurs débordemens destructeurs; dessecher des marais ov le soleil 
n’avait jamais pénétré, au risque des exhalaisons pestilentielles que 


les défrichemens y développaient; il fallut, pour ainsi dire, con- 
quérir ces terres que les élémens disputaient aux hommes. L’activité 
et la perséverenca des habitans de la Louisiane surmontérent toutes 
ces difficultés; et la richesse du sol les recompensa de leurs travaux 
et de leurs fatigues. En un mot, cette contrée était devenue déja 
une colonie intéressante lorsque le génie turbulent de la politique la 
fit abandonner par la France pour la livrer 4 une Puissance étrangére. 

Cet événnement mémorable qui arracha les Louisianais a leurs 


ancétres, et les fit changer de maitre pour la premiére fois, rappelle — 


“des souvenirs trop douloureux pour que nous y arrétions nos regards. 
Passons donc rapidement sur ces momens de consternation publique, 
et reposons la vue sur des temps plus heureux. 

| Les effets de cette secousse politique avaient été funestes a 
l’agriculture. Le temps et les bienfaits du nouveau Souverain 
finirent par les calmer, et la colonie reprit l’effort vers la prospérité. 
Pendant plus de trente années qui se sont écoulées sous la domina- 
tion de l’Espagne, notre pays, constamment favorisé par le Monarque, 
a cru en population, en agriculture, et en industrie, autant qu’a pu 
le permettre Jl’influence répressive d’un gouvernement absolu. 
Enfin, comme si le sort de la Louisiane ett été de servir d’example 
de l’instabilite des choses humaines, la méme patrie qui nous avait 
rejetés de son sein, parut avoir retrouvé pour nous son ancien attache- 


ment, et réussit a négocier avec l’Espagne la rétrocession de notre — 


pays. Malgré notre reconnaissance pour les bontés du Prince qui 
nous avait adoptés, nous retrions avec joie sous les étendarts de nos 
ancétres, lorsqu’une nouvelle révolution plus inattendue, plus sou- 
daine, plus frappante, vint changer une seconde fois notre sort, et 
nous faire subir une double métamorphose. 

Ici, Mes Concitoyens, arrétons nous un moment, pour contem- 


pler avec respect la marche étonnante des événemens. Jouets. 


pendant longtemps de la fortune de la politique, soumis tour a tour 
a plusieurs Puissances, passifs spectateurs des négociations ou l’on 
disposait en maitres de notre patrie et de nous-mémes, pouvions- 


nous croire que nous touchions au terme de notre servitude? II est 


arrivé pourtant ce moment décisif et inespéré! reunis desormais a 
ce sol heureux et privilégié, qui prospére a l’ombre d’un Gouverne- 
ment libre, nous voyons s’ouvrir devant nous une carriere de bonheur 
dont nous n’apercevons pas le terme. 
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Cette indépendence qu’une nation courageuse a conquise, au 
prix de son sang, sur des maitres orgeuilleux et puissans, cette indé- 
pendance que les Etats-Unis ont achetée, par sept ans de guerre, de 
fatigues et de persévérance, cette indépendance a laquelle tant de 
héros ont fait l’hommage de leur vie et de leur fortune, nous venons 
d’ Acquérir le droit d’en jouir, sans qu’elle nous ait cofité le moindre 
effort, le moindre sacrifice. Nous allons partager, sans avoir combattu 
le prix des victoires du Bunker Hill, du Trenton, de Saratoga et de 
tant d’autres journées mémorables ot l’intrépidité républicaine a 
fait courber la téte altiére du despotisme, ot! les Warren, les Mercer, 
les Montgomery ont fini leur noble carriére, o& ceux qui leur ont 
survécu ont été couverts de blessures, dont ils portent encore les 
honorables cicatrices, et oti les Francais, dont nous descendons, ont 
versé leur genereux sang pour la méme cause. Nous allons enfin 
avoir part a la récompense des glorieux travaux de l’immortel Wash- 
ington, de ce heros dont le nom célébre a rettenti jusqu’aux confins 
du globe, et dont les exploits et les vertus feront éternellement 1’ad- 
miration des races humaines. 

Ce n’est pas tout, mes concitoyens, que d’avoir acquis la liberté 
sans qu’elle nous ait couté de sacrifices; nous avons encore l’avantage 
de trouver tout élevé l’imposant edifice de Constitution des Etats- 
Unis, cet édifice que la sagesse des Américains a posé sur des fonde- 
mens inébranlables. I] ne nous reste plus qu’a entrer dans son 
sanctuaire pour y voir écrits en caractéres sacrés ces droits précieux, 
ces droits inestimables que nous venons d’acquérir .... ; mais 
avant de l’aborder, ce sanctuaire redoutable qui renferme les Droits 
de L’Homme, avant d’approcher l’autel de l’indépendance, que 
~ VPencens fétide de la flatterie ni le souffle impur de la servitude n’ont 
jamais souillé, recueillons-nous un moment et jetons un regard sur 
nous-mémes. 

Une révolution étonnante et inattendue va nous élever de 
l’état de sujets a la dignité de Citoyens. Accoutumés jusqui’ici a 
plier sous le joug du pouvoir arbitraire, laissant l’inquiétude du 
Gouvernement a ceux qui en avaient les prérogatives et en retiraient 
seuls tous les avantages, nous voguions a la merci de la volonté du 
maitre, sans prendre |’inutile souci de songer a étre mieux, parce que 
nous étions dans |’impuissance de remedier a notre sort. Aujourd’hui 
que tout va changer, aujourd’hui que nous touchons au moment de 
perdre cette honteuse nullité, aujourd’hui que nous allons étre seuls 
chargés du soin de notre bonheur, sommes-nous préparés a subir 
cette glorieuse métamorphose? Sentons-nous au dedans de nous- 
mémes le germe de ce zéle patriotique qui doit échauffer l’4me du 
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Républicain? Senton-nous se developper en nos coeurs ces sentimens 
de fraternité politique qui doit unir les membres d’un méme corps, et 
produire cette harmonie si nécessaire a la félicité commune? Lou- 
islanais de toutes classes, mes concitoyens, mes Fréres, ah! songez 
que nous sommes tous enfans, nés ou adoptifs, d’une méme patrie! 
Songez que nos interests sont les mémes, que le méme esprit doit 
nous animer, que l’union la plus intime doit faire de nous un seul et 
- méme tout! Songez que c’est de cette méme union que dépend le bon- 
heur et la prospérité de la grande famille dont chacun de nous fait par- 
tie! Songez surtout que c’est par cette union, cet accord, cette unani- 
mité que nous pourrons parvenir a rapprocher le moment de notre 
emancipation politique, reculé contre notre attente, a la verité, mais 
non sans doute d’une maniere irrevocable. | 

S’il en est parmi nous que l’habitude de la dépendance. tienne 
encore le front baissé, s’il en ait qui n’ayent encore pu secouer les 
préjugés et la contrainte de leur ancien état, qu’ils sortent de cette 
avilissante apathie! Qu’ils soient hommes! Qu’ils soient citoyens! 
Autrefois nous dumes plier sous l’empire des hommes, aujourd’hui 


nous vivons sous l’empire des lois. Aujourd’hui nous, sommes > 


régénérés; aujourd’hui nous sommes rendus a notre dignité primi- 
tive. Entrorns donc, mes concitoyens, dans le sanctuaire de la liberté, 
et ouvrons cette Charte respectable, ot sont consignés les droits 
que nous avons acquis en devenant membres de la République des 
Etats-Unis. 

A la vue de ce monument de la sagesse humaine ov l’homme lit 
son fort écrit par la main de la raison et dicté par la justice, a la 
vue de ces lois sacrées a l’ombre desquelles repose la sureté publique 
et individuelle, de ce rempart formidable que l’oppression ne peut 
franchir, un saint respect me saisit et m’éléve l’4me. Je me vois au 
milieu d’une vaste société d’>hommes, sans qu’aucun puisse attenter a 
ma liberté, m’accabler du poids de sa supériorité, o& m’humilier par 
ses dédains. Je vois autour de moi la douce égalité me sourire, 
l’active industrie circuler sans entraves, l’ordre et la paix régner 
partout sous les yeux de la vigilance patriotique. Je.ne vois point le 
palais de Themis souillé par la corruption, ni l’infame avarice y 
vendre l’injustice au poids de l’or. Ma dignité d’homme n’est point 
degradée par l’humiliante nécessité d’obéir a des ordres dictés souvent 
par l’ineptie, quelquefois par le caprice, rarement par I|’impartialité. 
La loi seule 4 des droits 4 ma soumission et a mon obéissance; en 


respectant religieusement les devoirs qu’elle impose a tous les citoyens, 


_ je suis maitre d’agir au gré de ma volonté; quels que soient mes 
projets, mes éspérances, mes entreprises, mes travaux, je puis aller 
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droit au but que je me propose, sans avoir 4 consulter le bon plaisir, 
ou rassasier la cupidité d’aucun tyran subalterne. Point d’entraves, 
point d’oppression, point de faveurs, point d’exclusions, point de 
priviléges, point de distinctions; égalité, justice, harmonie, tran- 
quillité; telle est, O mes Concitoyens, telle est l’existence de l’-homme 
libre dans les Etats-Unis, et telle, sans doute, sera bientot la notre. 
Si des inconvéniens inséparables de la crise politique que nous éprou- 
vons, nous causent une souffrance momentanée; si derriére l’horizon 


chargé de nuages nous ne voyons pas encore l’astre de la liberté: 
éclairer un ciel serin, n’en tirons pas un augure défavorable; espérons 


au contraire de la sagesse et de la justice des legislateurs de ndtre 
nouvelle patrie que bientot ils combleront nos voeux, en nous incor- 
porant dans l|’Union, et nous admettant a la jouissance des droits, 
des immunités et des avantages des Citoyens des Etats-Unis. 


En attendant cet heureux moment, nous aurons pour protecteur ' 
et pour guide ce philosophe qui fait l’ornement de son siécle; cet — 


homme célébre autant par son profond savoir que par ses vertus 
civiques; qui placé au-rang des Potentats conserve dans cette station 
élevée la modeste simplicité du citoyen, et nous donne a tous l’exam- 


ple du vrai patriotisme; il veillera sur nous comme un pére, cet homme’ 


bienfaisant qui consacre sa vie et son travail au bonheur de ses 
compatriotes; et quand nous voudrons aller jusqu’a lui, nulle bar- 
riére, nul obstacle ne s’y oppose. Accessible a tout le monde (humi- 
liant contraste pour l’orgeuil des Rois!) Il n’a d’autres gardes, 
d’autres Satellites que le coeur de ses Concitoyens. Puisse cet 
homme vertueux, a qui nous devons le bonheur d’étre rendus a notre 
dignité primitive, achever son ouvrage en nous inspirant, par son 
exemple, un attachement inviolable aux principes de la liberté civile, 
et un saint respect pour les lois qui nous en assurent la jouissance. . 


To the Editor of the Telegraphe: 

Sir: Having obtained from a person of talent a translation of 
the speech, which I delivered on the 4th of J 94 I have the honour 
to enclose it to you; requesting you to publi 
(Sign DERGIBNY. 


Fellow Citizens: 


The solemn moment has arrived, in which Louisiana first beholds 


her sons assembled to celebrate the independence of America. This 
event is now recorded in permanent characters on the annals of the 
world. Ages shall pass away, generations shall succeed each other, 
physical and political revolutions shall change the face of the earth, 
before the memory of this important day shall be at all impaired. 
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The history of nations indeed presents nothing more astonishing than 
that concurrence of events, the effects of which, have been felt in our 
country; but which a most happy turn of fortune has lately termin- 
ated, amidst the vortex of intrigues and clashing interests. At a 
period when powerful nations disputed our allegiance; that invisible 
hand, which in the secret recess of its wisdom directs the destiny of 
mortals; silenced our alarms, and conducted us to the bosom of 
independence and peace. 

But before we examine that prospect of happiness which this 
day opens to our view; let us take a retrospective glance to the 
period when the majestic river whose shores we inhabit, rolled its | 


waves through the silence of a desert, when the active genius of 


Europe led our ancestors to the uncivilized, wild and extensive 
coasts of this new world; let us consider the interesting contrasts 
which Louisiana presents at the different periods of her existence, 


and view that series of events which having led to her present pros- 


perity, promise a still higher destiny in future. 


We at first behold an unfortunate band of emigrants who changed 
their native soil, for that on which we live, struggling against the 


want of every necessary of life, and falling victims to the inclemency 
of the climate, and all the evils which an injudicious administration 
had subjected them to. Averting our eyes from this affecting specta- 
cle, they rest on a more consolatory scene. A new settlement, not- 
withstanding the misfortunes which annihiliated the first, is trans- 
ported to this inhospitable shore, but experience has made known the 
methods to prevent a recurrence of past evils; they come prepared 
to encounter the insalubrity of the climate and soil, and to sur- 
mount the obstacles to their establishment. At length Louisiana is 
established: the venerable forests which cover the banks of the 
majestic flood, fall beneath the axe of industry. The curtain rises 
and the scene of nature presents a new picture of cultivation and 
improvements; their progress at first is slow; previous to any opera- 
tions of agriculture it was necessary to restrain the waters of the 
immense river and to fix bounds to its destroying flood. It was 
necessary to dry morasses in which the sun had never penetrated 
amid pestilential exhalations expanded by the labor of cultivation. 
It was necessary to conquer those lands for which the elements 


contended with man. The activity and perseverance of the inhabi- 


tants of Louisiana surmounted all those difficulties and the fertility 
of the soil rewarded their dangers and toil. In a word, this country 
had already become an interesting colony when following the dictates 
of intriguing policy, France abandoned it to a foreign power. 
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This memorable event which snatched the inhabitants of Louis- 
iana from the country of their ancestors, and for the first time im- 
- posed upon them a change of masters, renews the recollection too 
painful to invite our attention at this auspicious moment; let us 
therefore pass rapidly over those moments of public consternation 
and rest our regard on a happier period. | 

The effects of the political shock had ‘Saad fatal to agriculture; 
time and the favors of the new sovereign restored it, and the country 
resumed its rapid progress to prosperity. For a period of more 
than thirty years, passed under the domination of Spain, our country 
constantly favored by the Monarch has increased in population 
and industry, as far as the repressive influence of an absolute govern- 
ment would permit. 

At length, as if it was the fate of Louisiana to serve as an exam- 
ple of the instability of human affairs, the same country which 
had expelled us from her bosom,*‘now appeared to have recovered 
for us its ancient attachment and succeeded in negotiating a retro- 
cession of our country. Though grateful for this benefaction to the 
Prince who had adopted us, we were preparing to resume with joy 
the standard of our ancestors, when a new revolution more unex- 
pected, more sudden, more imposing, once more changed our lot and 
subjected us to another political transformation. 

Here, my fellow citizens, let us pause a moment to regard with 
respectful attention the astonishing progress of these events. The 
sport for a long time of fortune and policy, subjected by terms to 
different powers, passive spectators of negotiations by which our 
country and ourselves were disposed of as the property of our rulers, 
could we believe that the term of servitude was about to expire? 
Yes it has arrived! that decisive and unexpected moment has arrived. 
United to that happy soil protected by the shade of a free govern- 
ment, an unlimited career of happiness is opened before us. 

_ That independence which a brave nation hath acquired at the 
expense of its best blood, which it hath snatched from the grasp of 
proud and potent rulers; that independence which the United States 
procured by seven years of war, of perseverance and toil, to which so 
many heroes have made the sacrifice of their fortunes and lives— 
_ that very independence is now our right without an effort—without a 
sacrifice. We shall participate in the advantages procured by the 
victories of Bunker’s Hill, Trenton and Saratoga and of so many 
glorious days, without having shared in the dangers of the fields; in 
which the proud front of despotism bent before republican intrepidity. 
Fields where Warren, Montgomery, and Mercer finished their career 
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of glory; where the survivors received those glorious wounds, of 
which the honorable scars still remain, and where that nation from 
whom we are descended, shed their blood in support of the same 
important cause. We are in a word about to partake in the recom- 
pense of the glorious toils of the immortal Washington, of that hero 
whose name has sounded to the confines of the globe and whose 
virtues will be ever the admiration of the human race. 

This is not all my fellow citizens; we have not only acquired 
liberty without a sacrifice to obtain it; but we have the great advan- 
tage of finding already raised the imposing edifice of the Consti- 
tution of the United States,—that edifice which the wisdom of the 
Americans has founded on a solid, unshaken basis. We have only to 
enter the sanctuary, to behold recorded in the sacred characters, 
those precious, those estimable rights which we have acquired. 

But before we approach that venerable sanctuary, which con- 
_ tains the rights of man,—before we draw near the altar of inde- 
pendence, which has never been profaned by the -vile incense of 
flattery or by the impure breath of servitude, let us make a respectful 
pause and prepare by self-examination. 

An astonishing and unexpected revolution is about to raise us 
from the state of subjects to the dignity of Citizenship. Accustomed 
to the present to bend under the yoke of arbitrary power, leaving 
the cares of government to those who reaped all its advantages 
and possess all its prerogatives, guided solely by the will of others 
—we did not take the useless trouble of reflecting on the means, 
which might improve our situation, for all those means were beyond 
our reach. 

But, now that everything is about to change, now that the 
moment approaches in which we are to be drawn from this state of 
political nothingness and to take upon ourselves the charge of our 
own happiness, are we now prepared to undergo this glorious trans- 
formation? Do we feel within us the germ of that patriotic zeal, 
which ought to warm the souls of republicans? Do our hearts ex- 
pand with those sentiments of political fraternity which can alone 
unite different members of the same body and produce that per- 
manency so necessary to their common happiness? - 

Inhabitants of Louisiana of every class, my fellow citizens, 
my brothers, Ah! remember that we are all by birth or adoption 
children of the same country; remember that our interests are the 
same, that the same spirit should animate, and the same close union 
combine us. Remember that upon this union depends the happiness, 
the prosperity of that great family to which we belong. Remember 
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above all, that this uhanimity, this union and harmony alone will 
accelerate the period of our political emancipation; hitherto it is true 
procrastinated beyond our expectations, but not, we trust, irre- 
trievably lost. | 

If there are any among us, still depressed by the habit of de- 
pendence, if there are any who have not yet shaken off the chains of 
prejudice and the fetters of their former state, arouse from this 
degrading apathy! Be men! Be citizens! Heretofore we were 
obliged to bend under the dominion of man. Now we live under the 
empire of the law; now we are restored to the original dignity of our 
nature. Let us then, my fellow citizens, enter the sanctuary of free- 
dom and open that sacred charter, in which are recorded the rights 
which in becoming the citizens of the United States we have ac- 
quired. 

At the sight of this monument of human wisdom in which man 
beholds his present lot inscribed by the hand of justice pursuant to 
the dictates of reason; at the sight of those sacred laws under the 
shelter of which the public repose; of that formidable barrier which 
oppression cannot burst; an holy respect pervades and elevates my 
soul. I find myself surrounded by a vast society of men, none of whom 
can invade my liberty, overwhelm me by his superiority, or humiliate 

_me by his disdain. Sweet equality smiles around me. Active un- 
_ shaken industry exercises its faculties. Order and peace reign around 
under the careful eye of patriotic vigilance. 

The temple of Themis is no longer polluted by ceimetion, 
nor injustice bartered by avarice for the price of gold. The dignity 
of my nation is not degraded by the humiliating necessity of obeying 
mandates dictated often by ignorance, sometimes by caprice, rarely 
by impartiality. The laws alone have claim upon my obedience and 
submission. While I respect diligently the duties they impose, 
whatever may be my project, my hopes, my labours or undertakings, 
I am at liberty to directly pursue them without securing the favor or 
satisfying the cupidity of a subaltern tyrant. No shackles, no 
oppression, no favor, no exclusions, no privileges, no distinctions; 
instead of this, equality, justice, harmony and repose. Such, my 
fellow citizens, such is the situation of the free citizens of the United 
States and such, no doubt, will soon be ours. 

Although inconveniences inseparable from the critical crisis 
we have undergone, have produced a temporary suffering, although 
behind the horizon now darkened with clouds, we do not yet see the 
star of liberty shine in a serene sky. Yet we must not draw from 
these circumstances any unfavorable presage; let us in the contrary 
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_ hope that the justice and wisdom of the legislators of our new country 


will accede to our ardent wishes by incorporating us into the Union, 
and admitting us to all the rights, immunities and advantages of 
citizens of the United States. 

Until this happy moment shall arrive we -have for our protec- 
tion and guide that philosopher who is the ornament of his age, that 
man as much celebrated for profound knowledge as for civic virtue. 


‘Who, placed in the ranks of potentates, preserves in that high state 


the modest simplicity of the Citizen and gives an example of true 
patriotism to all. He who consecrates a beneficent life and its la- 
bours to the happiness of his country will watch over us with parental 
care, accessible to all, no impediment, no obstacle prevents our 
approach to his presence. Without any retinue, without any other 
guard (humiliating contrast to the pride of kings) than the affections 
of his fellow citizens. May that virtuous man to whom we owe the 
happiness of being restored to the dignity of our nature, may he 
finish his work by inspiring us with an inviolable attachment to the 
principles of civil liberty and an holy attachment to the laws which 
secure its enjoyment. 
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PETITIONS FOR CONCESSION OF ISLANDS OF CAILLOU 
AND TIMBALIER, AND ORDER OF SURVEY | 


: “New Orleans, June 25th, 1793. 

Report of Captain Don Jose Hevia on the extent and situation 
of the isle. 

‘“‘The Baron de 
“Governor: 

“In compliance with your preceding decree I must inform you 
that the island asked for by the petitioner, called Timbalier, is seven 
Leagues in length and one in breadth, distant from the northern coast 
three leagues and twenty-six leagues from the entrance of the river. 
It produces nothing but trees in proportion, some game 
and fish. The establishment of the petitioner appears to be useful 
and opportune if he wishes for traffic on this coast 
as experienced expert.” 


Signed: “JOSE HEVIA.” 


“New Orleans, June 26th, 1793. 


“Permission to the petitioner to establish himself on the island 


of Timbalier.”’ 
_ Signed: “BARON DE CARONDELET.” 


“I know the above to be the signature of Governor Carondelet. 
Signed: “ISAAC PRESTON.” 


“IT have seen the signature of Governor Carondelet in some of 
the papers appertaining to the land office here. I have compared 
the above with the same and found them to agree.”’ 

January 26th, 1830.” 

Signed: “HILARY B. CENAS, 
“‘Register.”’ 


“Sir Governor and Intendant General, 

‘“‘Bartholomew Lebluc, creole of New Orleans, presently an in- 
habitant of the Opelusas, presents himself before you and says that . 
since his youth he has been employed in sea service from (piece 
missing) to the bay of Saint Bernard, and has thus earned his sub- 
sistance, being especially familiar with this vicinity, as may inform 
you the Captain of this port, Don Jose Hevia, whom he has accom- 
panied in the capacity of expert in the survey of the aforesaid bay 
which he confirmed and likewise succored various barks which came 
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at this place for the first time having had to proceed. His intention 
being to settle, with three other companions, on the island of Tim- 
balier, situated, by sea, twenty leagues to the west from the mouth 
of the river, as he has heard whilst following his profession. 

“‘All of which I certify to serve for conceding this donation for 
the sea, that he may, as in the past, offer to always serve the boats 
in misfortune on this coast and whatever else you may deem useful 
to His Majesty’s service, which favor he hopes to obtain from ee 
kindness, so propitious in aiding (we) the poor. 

Signed: “BARTHOLOMEW LEBLUC, 
‘“‘New Orleans, July 20th, 1793.” 


“Recorded in my current Register per act passed this day before 
me, New Orleans, January the twenty-sixth, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty and the fifty-fourth year of the independence 
of the U. S. of America. 

Signed: “LOUIS D. CAIRE.”’ 


“Senor Gobernador General: 

al oseph and James Neris, brothers, neighbors and inhabitants 
of this province, with due respect, present themselves and say that 
they desire to form a settlement on it, the object of which is to work 
and reside there. We have deserved that you concede to this effect 
a small island, commonly called ‘‘Lile a Cayou,’”’ measuring about 
three-fourths of a league, situated at the north of the Bayou Terre- 
bonne, surrounded by the sea. Observing to Your Excellencies that 
the said island is of very little importance, being entirely composed 
of sand and able to serve only as‘a farm for cattle and other animals, 
being much in demand by those adjacent to it, but adjudicated to 
none. We hope for this concession, justified by the distribution 
which you direct. 
“New Orleans, October 3rd, 1787.” 


“The Land Surveyor of this province will establish the petitioners 
on the island called “‘Lile a Cayou”’ which is referred to in the above 


- memorial, it being unoccupied and causing prejudice to none, with 


the distinct corditicns of making a road and the regular clearing 
within the determined limit of a year and of forfeiting his claim if 
one-third of the land is not established at the exviration of this space 
of time, the concessionist having no right to transfer same, to be 
extended and a title in form to ke remitted toe prove right of whom 
it concerns. Signed: “ESTEVAN MIRO.” 
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“Registrado en el Registar de los actos which are in my Office. 
Folio 13. February 29th, 1788. 
Signed: “CARLOS TRUDEAU.” 


“I am acquainted with the signature of Governor Miro and 
know the above to he genuine and have seen this order of survey 
mentioned in the journal of Spanish concessions in the land office. 

“New Orleans, January 25th, 1830. | 

Signed: “ISAAC I. PRESTON.” 


“I have examined several signatures of Governor Miro to be 
found among the old papers in my possession, and found the above — 
to agree with them in every respect, and have seen this order of sur- 
vev mentioned in the Register of Spanish concessions in this office. 

Signed: “HILARY E. B. CENAS. 
‘Register for East Dist. of Louisiana.”’ 


~. “Recorded in my current Register per act passed this day 
before me, New Orleans, January the twenty-sixth, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty, in the 54th year of the independence of 


the United States. | 
Signed: “LOUIS CAIRE.”’ 


_ The preceding documents were among Hon. Pierre Soule’s 
papers and are here reproduced with the idea that they may prove 
interesting to the members of the Louisiana Historical Society as 
they refer to the islands south of Louisiana which were so sorely 
tried in the great disaster of 1856. Timbalier also recalls the emin- 
ent Frenchman from whom it takes its name, Silvain‘Filioso, sur- 
named Monsieur de Timbalier, from his going into battle striking 
timbales (cymbals) one against the other, and by their deafening 
sound striking more terror into his savage foes than the French 
guns. The pirates also left their mark on these islands, occasionally 
using them as a pied-a-terre. In 1873 there still lived on Timbalier 
two old islanders who had served under Lafitte. One was Gambier 
who fought at the battle of New Orleans, and who, after a lapse of 
58 years since that memorable day, which brought him pardon for 
piracy and the rights of an honest citizen, dwelt with pleasure and 
seeming regret on that hazardous past and loved to recall them with 
the other survivor of Lafitte’s band, the widow of one of the pirate 
officers. She died after Gambier. 

In 1856, when the terrific storm of that year sw want away Last 
Island, Timbalier and the adjacent Caillou were battered by wind 
and wave, but on Timbalier some refugees were saved by the steamer 
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Louisiana, though the corpses and wreckage on its shores showed 
that if it had been less beaten by the hurricane it had not been en- 
tirely spared. Caillou suffered less than any other island of the gulf; it 
was a summer resort, as fashionable as Last Island, patronized by 
the rich Southerners. In that well remembered summer, hotel and 
cottages were full, and at first it was supposed that the disaster 
- would prove to be as great as that at Last Island, but it proved a 
haven of safety for the water rose very little in the lower parts of the 
island and the higher points were entirely free from the flood. 
Judge Henry Renshaw, on the occasion of Mr. Felix Grima’s 
death gave a full account of the first concessionist of Timbalier, who 


was the ancester of several of our most distinguished creole families. 
GASPAR CUSACHS. 
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LOUISIANE-AUTREFOIS 


“‘Manon Porcher’’—M onographie, car je ne cherche et ne veux trouver 
que les verttables Manon Lescaut et Des Grieux. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE: Histoire de la Fondation de la Nouvelle- 


Orléans (1717-1722), par le Baron Marc de Villiers, exemplaire No. 


77; Histoire de Manon Lescaut et du Chevalier Des Grieux, par 
l’Abbé Prévost, imprimée la premiére fois 4 Amsterdam, Hollande, 
1731; Etude sur la valeur historique de Manon Lescaut, par Pierre 
Heinrich, Schroeder, Arséne Houssaye, Henry Harrisse; Manon 
Lescaut par Alexandre Dumas, fils, et notice bibliographique d’Ana- 
tole de Montaiglon; Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique ou Histoire 
abrégée, etc., par une Société de Gens de Lettres, 1765-1786; Etude sur © 
Manon Lescaut par John Lemoine, Geneviéve par George Sand; 
La vie de l’Abbé Prévost par Jules Janin; Histoire de la Louisiane 
par Charles Gayarré; La Revue des Deux Mondes, Mai 15, 1919: 
“Quelques Grandes Minutes Américaines (1917-1918, article par 
- A. Lebraz,’’ contenant les accompagnements de Gaspar Cusach, 

_ Président de la Société Historique de la Louisiane; de William Beer, 
bibliothécaire du Howard Memorial Library 4 La Nouvelle-Orléans; 
et, sa maniére cavaliére de désigner Mr. Henri Pilié, le gardien du 
Cimetiére St. Louis, No. 1, a la Nouvelle-Orléans. Mr. de St. Denis, 
officier Canadien, 6 Aofit, 1702. Baptéme et Fondation de la Nou- 
velle-Orléans par le Pére Charlevoix, 1717. Histoire de la Louisiane 
par Le Page,du Pratz; Mémoire conservé au Ministére des Affaires 
_ Etrangéres a Paris, France; Bénard de la Harpe, 1718; Journal de 
Voyage de la Louisiane; Le Gac, Mémoire sur la situation de la 
Louisiane, 25 Aout, 1718; Francois Le Maire, Missionaire, géographie 
- 1719, Larcebault; Villardeau, Hubert 1721; Pénicaut, le Charpentier 
Historien de la Louisiane; Etat de la Louisiane au mois de Juin, 1720; 
Louis Tiberge, Abbé d’Andrés et Directeur du Séminaire des Mis- 
sions Etrangéres qui mourfit le 9 Octobre, 1730; Archives des Minis- 
téres de la Marine et des Colonies; Recherches dans les Régistres 
paroissials d’Angers par M. Benoist, principal aux Archives de 
Maine et Loire, ot il parait indubitablement que le héros de l’Abbé 
Prévost, “Des Grieux,’”’ était Avril de la Varenne; Le récit d’un 
témoin oculaire, le Lieutenant Dumont de Montigny; Correspon- 
dance de Lusancay, Ordonnateur a Nantes; Buvat 1719; Dictionnaire 
d’Histoire et de Géographie par N. Bouillet. 
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J’enfonce le scalpel dans 1|’Histoire: Quand la véritable Manon 
expulsée d’Angers, veut s’embarquer a Nantes; il faut écarter dé-— 
finitivement l’hypothése soutenue par M. M. Arséne Houssaye, 
Henry Harrisse et divers auteurs, que l’Abbé Prévost avait conté une 
amourette de sa jeunesse. Le nom de son héroine pouvait lui avoir — 
été suggéré par son séjour dans les Pays-Bas. 


Le nouveau Dictionnaire Historique ot Histoire abrégée, etc., 
_par une Société de Gens de Lettres, note a l’article Tiberge: ‘‘C’est — 
ce pieux ecclésiastique qui joue un role si touchant dans le roman 
des amours du Chevalier Des Grieux;’’ et Mr. Anatole de miontetgon 
est arrivé a la méme conclusion. - 


Une seconde coincidence aurait-elle pu encore faire donne par 
hasard a Des Grieux le nom du capitaine du “Comte de Toulouse,”’ 
_ navire qui fit plusieurs fois le voyage de la Louisiane, et transporta 
notamment en 1718 bon nombre de déportés a Biloxi. (L’ancien 
Biloxi est connu aujourd’hui comme Ocean Springs par les géogra- 
phes). Nous ne le pensons pas; méme s'il n’a pas connu Manon, le 
véritable Des Grieux a certainement entendu parler de ses aventures. 


_ La découvert dans les Archives du Ministére de la Marine et des 
Colonies de plusieurs documents inédits nous permet d’identifier 
pour la premiére fois quatre autres personages de Manon Lescaut. 
L’aumGnier de La Nouvelle-Orléans était en réalite le missionaire 
Le Maire, Curé de I’Ile Dauphine; . . . le pseudo mari de Manon, 
ancien capitaine du régiment de Champagne, portait en Amérique 
le nom d’Avril de la Varenne; la grande amoureuse passait pour 
s’appeler Froget, dite Quantin; enfin, le Gouverneur de la Louisiane 
se nommait La Mothe-Cadillac. D’aprés sa correspondance Cadillac 
' ne badinait pas avec la libertine de Manon et dénoncait sans pitié 
toutes les femmes qui, en l’absence de leurs époux, se laissaient — 
- conter fleurette. Avril de la Varenne naquit a Angers, au mois de | 
Novembre, 1685, et recut 13 le prénom de René. : (Voila le véritable 
Chevalier Des Grieux.) 


Le navire La Dauphine quitta Nantes le 6 Mars 1715, a desti- 
nation de Biloxi, en faisant escale a la Rochelle et aux Canaries pour 
s’approvisionner de vin. Malheureusement, on ne trouve aucune 
allusion a l’embarquement des amoureux—‘‘Manon et Des Grieux,”’ 
dans la volumineuse correspondance de M. de Lusancay, ordonna- 
teur a Nantes. 


Le Blond de La Tour était cousin de Bienville: a peine débarqué, 
il se maria avec une veuve malgré les remonstrances de Cadillac. 
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_En 1711, le régiment de Champagne passa précisément ses 
quartiers d’hiver a Amiens, ville qu’a choisi l’Abbé Prévost pour la 
rencontre de Des Grieux et de Manon. 

Dans les colonies nouvelles, rares en effet étaient les jeunes filles, 
et le gouvernement se vit obligé d’en expédier par véritables troupes 
pour satisfaire tous ceux qui voulaient en finir avec le célibat. De 
bonne heure se pose donc la question de savoir ot et comment on les 
recruterait et plusieurs systémes furent tour a tour essayés. | 

L’oeuvre de Prévost, nous offre wne image vivante de ce qu’a 
été la transportation des filles de mauvaise vie a la Louisiane sous le 
_ gystéme de Law. Dans son héroine s’incarnent en quelque sorte 
toutes les malheureuses dont nous aurons a suivre la lamentable 
odyssée, depuis l’internement a la Salpétriére et le départ pour 1|’exil 
jusqu’au mariage ou a la mort sur le sol américain. Prévost méle la 
réalité et la fiction d’une maniére surprenante. — 

Parmi les douze filles de la maison de correction: Arrétée “‘pour 
débauche publique et scandaleuse,’’ ““Manon Porcher,” qui frise la 
trentaine, a recu en outre le fouet et la marque a la suite de plusieurs 
vols. Entrée pour la quatriéme fois a l’Hdéspital Général en 1717, 
cette aimable personne, d’un coup de rasoir, a enlevé deux doigts a 
l’exempt qui l’arrétait. A la Salpétriére, elle 4 mis le feu dans son 
cachot, ‘“‘mire tous les jours pour la poignarder,”’ la religieuse chargée — 
des femmes et menace de mort quiconque ose l’approcher’’ avec des 
jurements, des imprécations, des blasphémes qui hérissent toute la 
nature. Aprés une bataille 4 coups de couteaux avec la Fontaine 
et la Valy, (deux autres galériennes), on a méme dfi la mettre quelque 
temps aux fers, parcequ’elle voulait encore “‘attraper le visage’ de 
ceux qui la servaient. Son humeur  belliqueuse s’est si bien com- 
muniqué a ses compagnes, qu’a elles trois elles ont excité les autres 
détenues a la révolte, faisant trés souvent ‘“‘des séditions’ ow elles 
menacaient leurs surveillantes de les tuer, et ont méme déchainé un 
beau jour” une véritable émeute,’’ nécessitant intervention de la 
force armée.”’ 

Si c’est la le veg la le modéle de l’Abbé Prévost pour sa Manon 
Lescaut? Triste chose. 

“‘Denuées de linge,’”’ bien que la asi n’en aient pas changé 
depuis qu’elles ont quitté Paris, on juge dans quelles conditions les 
prisonniéres ont dfi poursuivre leur pénible voyage a la Louisiane. 

~ Rappelons-nous l’auberge de Passy; les malheureuses qui vien- 
nent de descenfre enchainées deux a deux de leur charette, offertes 
en spectacle a l’avide curiosité du public; les efforts de l’une d’elles, 
(“peut-étre Manon Porcher’’), pour lui cacher avec sa figure la 
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saleté de son linge et de ses habits”; la compassion qu’excite chez 
maint spectateur le traitement ‘‘barbare” dont les infortunées sont 
victimes. . 

Aprés une longue traversée on débarqua les pauvres filles, “‘pas a la 
Nouvelle-Orléans, mais au Biloxi,’”’ (Ocean Springs), alors le poste et 
l’endroit principal de la Louisiane. 

“‘Leur sexe seul fit leur recommandation.”’ Les seize filles, (quelque- 
_ fois on dit douze, quelquefois on dit quatorze), furent conduites dans 

la méme maison et distribuées a l’avenant.. La derniére d’entre elles 

. fut tirée au sort entre deux colons. Heureusement pour la Louisiane 
qu’il n’en était pas venu davantage. Tirons le rideau sur cet affreux 
. état moral de la Louisiane 4 cette époque. 

En Janvier 1721, arriva a la Louisiane quatre-vingt-huit jeunes 
filles honnétes, dont le surnom demeura célébre de ‘‘filles de la Cassette 
a cause d’un petit coffre ot étaient reniermes les présents a elle faits 
par la Compagnie des Indes. 

L’envoi des filles de la cassette eut donc lieu avant la date que 
lui assigne dans son Histoire de la Louisiane, le ‘‘Créole Gayarré,”’ 
qui avec son manque de critique ordinaire le place en effet en 1728, 
a une époque oti la Compagnie des Indes songeait a bien autre chose 
_ qu’a fournir des femmes honnétes a nos colons.”’ 

Ces quatre-vingt-huit jeunes filles furent les seules qui vinrent 
en Louisiane comme telles. La chute définitive du systéme de Law 

“arriva au printemos de 1721.” 

La Mothe Cadillac, gouverneur de la Louisiane, dit: ‘“J’ai 
_Vhonneur, Monseigneur, (il écrit en date de Janvier 1716), de vous 
informer qu’il est venu ici un jeune homme de condition, appelé 
Avril de la Varenne, qui est d’Angers, lequel 4 amené ici dans la 
flute “La Dauphine’’, une femme qu’on dit avoir été mariée, et qui 
lest peut-étre encoré, ayant laissé trois enfants en France. Elle a 
d’abord pris le nom de Froget, et a présent celui de Quantin, se 
disant mariée au Sieur de La Varenne, ce qui a été confirmé par 
Mr. Raujon, directeur de Mr. Crozat. ) 

Voila la célébre Manon Lescaut et le Chevalier Des Grieux. 
Vous etes tous satisfaits, n’est-ce pas? . . . . 42 moins que vous ne 
préfériez Manon Porcher et l’Abbé Prévost,—a votre choix,—Manon 
pour qu’on te chante,”’ comme I’a écrit Alexandre Dumas, fils: ‘“‘Il 
faut que tu meures en pleine beauté, en pleine passion. ““T’obstines-tu 
a vivre, tu deviens encombrante tes ennemis n’ont pu t’enlever ton 
auréole d’amoureuse régénérée par une tendre passion, aucun papier 
poudreux ne t’empéchera d’étre morte a ton heure et de dormir ton 
dernier sommeil dans quelque cypriére de la Louisiane.”’ 
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Manon Lescaut comme roman est considéré un chef d’oeuvre, 
rempli de passion, de douleur et d’amour, par tous ceux qui l’ont lu 
L’appréciation qu’en fait Janin est celle d’un écrivain possédant 
lui-méme un grand talent; mais, tout cela n’arrive a dire rien autre 
chose que c’est de la pure fiction. Vous étes rassasié du “‘mot chef- 
d’oeuvre”’’ qui se trouve a ce propos, sans cesse, encore, partout et 
toujours. Un roman n’a jamis été considéré de l’histoire. 

Antoine-Francgois Prévost d’Exiles, dit l’Abbé Prévost, était 
un des plus féconds ecrivains du dix-huitieme siecle (Janin dit du 

dix-septiéme siécle), né en 1699 a Hesdin, Artois, France, mort en 
- 1763, pour Vhistoire; Janin dit ‘‘qu’il quitta la Hollande en 1764 
emmenant avec lui une belle demoiselle protestante qui le voulait 
épouser a toute force’; fut successivement moine, soldat, puis re- 
tourna a la vie religieuse dans l’abbaye de St. Germain des Prés, 
rompit de nouveau ses chaines, s’enfuit en Hollande, puis alla vivre 
a Londres, et revint enfin en France, ou il reprit l’habit ecclésiastique 
en 1734. Partout il se mit aux gages des libraires, et finit par se pro- 
curer une modeste aisance. II s’était retiré a St. Firmin, prés de 
Chantilly. Un coup de sang l’ayant frappé dans la forét de Chan- 
tilly, le chirurgien qu’on appela a son secours le crut mort et com- 
menca son autopsie: Prévost vivait encore, il jeta un cri terrible, mais 
la premiére blessure au coeur l’avait frappé mortellement. On a de 
lui un grand nombre de romans originaux parmi lesquels est “‘Manon 
Lescaut.”’ 

Ce mot roman se dit des histoires feintes; les romans historiques 
sont des vérités voilées par le mensonge. Prévost s’est aussi essayé 
dans le genre historique, mais sans succés. 

Le roman est une fable proposée sous la forme d’histoire, et par 
allusion, des aventures extraordinaires et des récitsdénués de vraisem- 
blances. Ils sont les amusements d’honnétes paresseus et il n’y 4 que 
les riches qui les lisent. L’Abbé Prévost fait de sa Manon Lescaut 
une grisette, une grande courtisane et de Des Grieux son chevalier 
servant. Le fond de son roman est pure fiction. Lemoinne dit 
_ que “la Geneviéve de George Sand est une plus grande grisette que 
Manon,”’ et ce qui arrivera devant le tréne de Dieu avec le plus 
lourd cortége de malédictions ce sont les romans. “Vous avez 
changé mon 4me, il fallait aussi changer mon sort.”’ | 

Manon Lescaut est un chef-d’oeuvre malsain, un mauvais livre, 
plein de perversités. 

Mr. de Villiers dit: ‘“‘De toutes les dicuchialann de la Nouvelle- 
Orléans rédigées loin du Mississippi, ons -— exacte parait encore 
celle de l’Abbé Prévost.”’ 
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Jugez par vous-méme, je donne ici la description qu’en fait 
l’Abbé Prévost: ‘“‘Apres une navigation de deux mois, nous abordames 
enfin au rivage désiré. Le pays ne nous offrit rien d’agréable a la 
premiére vue. C’étaient des campagnes stériles et inhabitées, ou 
l’on voyait a peine quelques roseaux et quelques arbres dépouilles 
par le vent. Nulle trace d’hommes ni d’animaux. -Cependant le 
Capitaine Des Grieux? ..... , ayant fait tirer quelques piéces de 
notre artillerie, nous ne fumes pas longtemps sans apercevoir une 
troupe de citoyens de la Nouvelle-Orléans, qui s’approchérent de 
nous avec de vives marques de joie. Nous n’avions pas découvert 
la ville, elle est caché de ce c6té 1a par une petite colline. Nous primes 
le chemin de la ville; nous fiimes surpris de découvrir, en avancant, 
que ce qu’on nous avait vanté jusqu’alors comme une bonne ville, 
n’était qu’un assemblage de quelques pauvres cabanes. Elles étaient 
habitées par cing ou six cents personnes. La maison du Gouverneur 
nous parut un peu distingué par sa hauteur et sa situation. Elle est 
défendue par quelques ouvrages de terre, autour desquels régne un 
large fossé. 

D’aprés l’histoire le véritable Des Grieux était ot le capitaine 
du navire marchand: ‘le Comte de Toulouse,” ot Avril de La 
Varenne. Le “Des Grieux’’ de l’Abbé Prévost est une pure fiction. 
Il faut le talent du conteur de |’Abbé Prévost, pour faire d’un récit 
d’amoureun un chef-d’oeuvre. Seulement, on devra croire que 
comme ecclésiastique, l’Abbé Prévost a df paraitre devant Dieu 


avec un air tout contrit. | 
| VICTORIN DEJAN. 
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MANON LESCAUT, THE REAL VERSUS THE IDEAL 


AM onograph Written from Historical Researches by Mr. Victorin Dejan, 
_ Presenting the Real Manon Lescaut versus the Idealized 
Character by I’ Abbé Prévost. 


(Translation by Heloise H. Cruzat) 


“MANON PORCHER—I plunge the scalpel into History when 
the real Manon, expelled from Angers, desired to embark at Nantes. 
You must definitely set aside the hypothesis of MM. Arsene Houssaye, 
Henry Harrisse and various authors that Prévost had narrated 
a love affair of his youth. His heroine’s name may have been sug- 
gested by his stay in the Netherlands. ; 

“The New Historical Dictionary or Abridged History, etc., by a 
Society of Men of Letters, notes under the heading “Tiberge’: ‘He 
_ is the pious ecclesiastic who played so touching a réle in the romance 
of Des Grieux’s Love story,’ and Mr. Anatole de Montaiglon has 
come to the same conclusion. Could another coincidence, by chance, 
have been the cause of giving Des Grieux the name of the captain 
of the ‘Comte de Toulouse,’ a ship that came several times to Louis- 
iana,—and notably in 1718, when it transported a great many con- 
victs to Biloxi. (Old Biloxi is now designated as Ocean Springs by 
geographers.) We do not believe it: and even if the real Des Grieux 
did not know Manon, he certainly heard of her adventures. The 
discovery of several unpublished documents in the Archives of the 
Marines of the Colonies enable us to identify, for the first time, four 
other personifications of Manon Lescaut. 


} “The almoner of New Orleans was, really, the missionary Lemaire, 
Curate of Dauphine idem kk the pseudo husband of Manon, 
a former captain in the regiment of Champagne, bore in America, 
the name of Avril de La Varenne,—the great inamorata went under 
the name of Froget, surnamed Quantin. The Governor of Louisiana 
was La Mothe Cadillac. | 

“Judging by his correspondence, La Mothe Cadillac did not 
dally with the libertine Manon, and denounced without mercy all 
the married women who allowed themselves to be coaxed and whee- 
dled during their husbands’ abserice. 
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“Avril de la Varenne was born at Angers, in November, 1685, 
and was christened René. (He was Manon’s lover and Prévost 
called him Des Grieux. The ship ‘La Dauphine’ left Nantes on the 
sixth of March, 1715, its destination being Biloxi, putting into port 
at La Rochelle and the Canary Islands for a supply of wine. There — 
is, unfortunately, no allusion to the embarkment of the lovers,— 
‘Manon and Des Grieux,’ in the voluminous correspondence of Mr. 
de Lusangay, Intendant-Commissary of Nantes. | 

“Le Blond de la Tour was Bienville’s cousin; he had no sooner 
landed than he married a widow, notwithstanding Cadillac’s remon- 
strances. In 1711 the Regiment of Champagne went into winter 
quarters at Amiens, the town chosen by l’Abbé Prévost for the 
meeting of the lovers, Des Grieux and Manon. 

“In the new colonies young girls were rare and the government 
found itself under the obligation of sending ship-loads of them to 


_ satisfy whose who wished to end celibacy. Very early the question 


arose as to how and where they were to be recruited and several 
systems were tried in turn. | | 

“Prévost’s work gives us a living image of the transportation 
of these girls of the underworld to Louisiana under Law’s system. 
His heroine is the incarnation of all the unfortunates whose odyssey 
we shall follow from their commitment to the House of Correction, 
(la Salpetriére) to their departure for exile, to their marriage or 
death on American soil. Prévost blends truth and fiction in an 
unconscionable manner. 

““Amongst the twelve girls from the House of Correction: ‘Ar- 
rested for scandalous and public debauchery, Manon Porcher, who 
borders on thirty, has besides been scourged and branded after several 
thefts." Having been committed to the General Hospital for the 
fourth time in 1717, this amiable person, with one stroke of a razor 
carried away two fingers from the hand of the Exempt, who arrested 
her. At the House of Correction, she set fire to her cell, ‘watched 
daily the Sister responsible for the care of the women, in order to 
stab her,’ and threatens with death whomsoever dares to approach 
her, with oaths, imprecations and blasphemies which revolt nature. 
After a battle with knives between her, La Fontaine and La Valy, 
(two other convicts), they were compelled to put her in irons, because 
she wanted to ‘catch’ (slash) the face of those who served her. 
Her belligerent humor was so well communicated to her companions, 
that between the three, they excited the other convicts to revolt, 
often starting ‘seditions’ in which they threatened to kill their 
guards, and they even on a certain day ‘let loose a real mutiny, 
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necessitating armed intervention.’ If such is the type, the model of — 
l’Abbé Prévost’s Manon Lescaut! Sorry case! 


““Destitute of clothing, though most of them had not had a 
change since they left Paris, one may imagine in what condition | 
these prisoners pursued their painful voyage to Louisiana. | 


“Let us recall the inn of Passy; these miserable women who 
have just alighted from their carts, chained two by two, exposed to 
the gaze and the eager curiosity of the public, the efforts made by 
one of them, (perhaps Manon Porcher) to hide, with her face, the 
filth of her clothes and her garments; the pity excited in many spec- 
tators by the ea masnuarn’ treatment undergone by these unfortunate 
victims. 


“After a long crossing the poor girls were landed, not at New 
Orleans, hut at oe (Ocean Springs), then the principal post of 
Louisiana. 

“Their sex was their recommendation.’ These sixteen girls, 
(sometimes they say twelve, sometimes fourteen) were led to the 
same house and were distributed to the first comers. Two colonists 
cast lots for the last remaining one. Let the curtain drop on the awful 

moral condition of Louisiana at that time. 
; “In January, 1721, there arrived in Louisiana eighty-eight vir- 
tuous young girls whose surname has remained famous, ‘the Cas- 
ket Girls,’ (filles a la cassette) on account of a small chest which held 
presents given them by the Company of the Indies. 

“The sending of the Casket Girls then happened before the 
date assigned, in his History of Louisiana by the ‘Creole Gayarré,’ 
who with his usual lack of criticism places it in 1728,! at which time the 
Company of the Indies thought of anything else but sending virtuous 
wives to our colonists. These eighty-eight girls were the only ones | 
who came to Louisiana in that capacity. The fall of Law’s system 
happened in the Spring of 1721. 

“La Mothe Cadillac, governor of Louisiana, writes on the 2nd 
of January, 1716: ‘I have the honor, My Lord, to inform you that a 
young man of rank, called Avril de la Varenne, from Angers, has 
come here in the store-ship la Dauphine. He brought with him a 
woman said to be married, and perhaps it is so, for she left three 
children in France. She first took the name of Froget, and presently 
bears that of Quantin, declaring herself married to the said Sieur 
de la Varenne, ‘which was confirmed by Mr. Raujon, Mr. Crozat’s 
director. 
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‘There are the celebrated Manon Lescaut and the Chevalier 
Des Grieux. Is this not satisfactory? .... Unless you prefer 
Manon Porcher and the Abbé Prévost .... . . ‘as you 
please. ‘Manon to be sung,’ wrote Alexandre Dumas, fils, ‘you 
must die in the fullness of your beauty, in the fullness of passion, if 
you persist in living you become an encumbrance; your enemies have 
not been able to wrest from you the halo of an inamorata regenerated 
by a tender passion; no dusty parchment will change that you died 
when your hour came and that you sleep your last sleep in some 
cypress grove of Louisiana.’ | 

‘“‘*Manon Lescaut,’ as a novel, is considered a masterpiece, full of 
passion, pain and love. Its.appreciation by Jules Janin is that of a 
' writer possessed himself of great talent, but for all that we may 
reach but one conclusion—that it is pure fiction. You are satiated 
with the word ‘masterpiece’ which recurs on this subject unceasing- 
ly, again, everywhere and always. Novels have never been con- 
sidered as history. Lemoinne’s criticism is much above Janin’s. 

‘Antoine Francois Prévost d’Exiles, surnamed the Abbé Prévost, 
was one of the most prolific writers of the 18th century, (Janin says 
the 17th), born in 1699 at Hesdin, Artois, France, died in 1763, 
(historically). Janin says that he left Holland in 1764, bringing 
with him a beautiful protestant girl who wanted to marry him by all 
means. He was alternately a monk, a soldier, then returned to re- 
ligious life in the abbey of St. Germain des Prés; again severed his 
links and fled to Holland, then went to live in London, and finally 
came back to France, where he resumed the ecclesiastical habit 
in 1734. 

_ “Everywhere he was in the pay of thepublishers. Towards the 
close of his life he acquired a modest competency. He had retired 
to St. Firmin near Chantilly. An attack of appoplexy struck him © 
down in the forest of Chantilly; the surgeon called to his help pro- 
nounced him dead and began an autopsy. Prévost was still in life 
and made a terrible outcry, but the first incision in his heart had 
proved fatal. There are a great many novels from his pen, among 
which is ‘Manon Lescaut.’ The term novel is used for feigned his- 
tories. Historical novels are truths veiled by untruths. Prévost 
tried his pen on History but without success. 

“A novel is a fable under the form of history and allusion, ex- 
traordinary adventures and recitals destitute of any resemblance to 
truth, the amusement of respectable people and only read by the 
rich. The Abbé Prévost makes of his Manon a grand ‘grisette,’ a 
great courtesan, and of Des Grieux, her serving knight. The plot of 
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his novel is pure fiction. Lemoinne says that George Sand’s Genevieve 
was a greater grisette than Manon, and that ‘what will reach the 
throne of God with the heaviest cortege of maledictions are novels. 
“You have changed.my soul, you should have changed my fate.’ 
Manon Lescaut is an unwholesome masterpiece, a bad book, full of 
perversity. 
“Mr. de Villiers says: ‘Of all the descriptions of New Orleans 
written at a distance from the Mississippi, the Abbé Prévost’s ap- 
pears to be the most accurate.’ 
. ~ “You may judge for yourself, I here give Prévost’s description: 
_ ‘After a voyage of two months, we finally reached the shore. The 
country did not seem agreeable at first sight. In the sterile and unin- 
habited plains only reeds and trees denuded by the wind could be 
descried from distance to distance. No traces of man or animals 
were visible. However the Captain, (Des Grieux) having caused 
some pieces of artillery to be discharged, it was not long before a 
troop of citizens approached with exuberant joy. We had not dis- 
covered the city; it is hidden, on that side, by a small hill. We took 
the road to the city ...... we were surprised to discover as we 
advanced that what had been boasted of until now as a good city, 
was but an assemblage of a few poor cabins. They were occupied 
by five or six hundred persons. The Governor’s house seemed some- 
what above the rest by its height and situation. It is defended by 
some earthworks, around which is a large ditch.’ 
| “Historically, the real Des Grieux was either the captain of the 
‘merchant ship, the ‘Comite de Toulouse,’ or Avril de la Varenne. 
The Des Grieux of Prévost is pure fiction. It is necessary to possess 
the talent of the narrator, the Abbé Prévost, to make a masterpiece 
of alove story. But one may believe that, as an ecclesiastic, the Abbé 
Prévost must have appeared before God with a contrite air. 
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A MODERN QUASIMODO 


- Victur Hugo’s Quasimodo, the Dwarf described in his ‘‘Notre 
Dame de Paris,’”’ had a near duplicate in New Orleans, as we learn 
from an old clipping from the Times-Democrai of nearly two decades 
ago. Many of these romances are found in our cosmopolitan city, 
but few of them have their story told in such an interesting way as 
is done in this instance. It is given as follows: 

There died a few days ago in an obscure room, dimly lighted, 
across from the French Opera House a remarkable character—a 
character as interesting as those created by the master romancers. 
He was one of the unhappy beings who come into the world dowered 
with great gifts and hampered in the expression of them by physical 
disability. Possessed of a tenor voice that would have made him 
_ famous had he been gracefully formed, his stature and physiognomy 
prevented him from singing save in a chorus, and even then the pe- 
culiarities of his construction were such that he could not appear 
without exciting comment. The well-groomed men and the fragrant- 
ly-attired women who saw and laughed at him in the French Opera 
House did not even know his name, nor could they distinguish in 
the singing of the impersonal chorus his fine, well-trained voice, nor 
know that the diminutive little man at whom they laughed poeeresed 

a soul that burned with the sacred fire. j 

A. Rapetto was the little man’s name. He was an Italian. For | 
forty years he sang in the chorus of the French Opera in New Orleans, 
and sometimes traveled abroad with the troupe. Music was the 
passion of his life, and the light and glitter of the stage was as the 
hearth fire of home to him. He loved the delicate effects of an or- 
chestra consummately trained and led by the skill and fervor of a 
master; he delighted in the dramatic crash of the voice and the in- 
strument, and though he knew that he could never thrill an audience 
by the fine things which he felt he was able to perform with his voice, 
rather than not sing at all, he sang in the chorus. His last words 
were: “Oh my poor theatre! I shall never see you again!’ 

Rapetto was not five feet tall. Like Quasimodo, he was a dwarf, 
stout and ungainly, none of the grace of his mind nor the power of 
his voice showing in his awkward body and limbs. On a short neck 
was set a great head dominated by a nose of surpassing magnitude, an 
assertive, threatening nose such as made Cyrano de Bergerac fight 
for the pleasure of fighting. Had this head been placed on a tall, 
well-formed body, even the nose could not have prevented recogni- 
tion of the genius of the singer, but nose and body combined killed 
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his ambition in the bud; for how could a hero with such a nose and 
such a body adequately interpret the grand ideas and emotions of 
‘an opera. It was impossible. The people would have laughed as 
they laughed when he showed himself in the chorus. 

Rapetto took his disappointment like a man. Not only had he | 
been a student of music, but he had acquired something of the sculp- 
tor’s art. During the daytime he had made busts of plaster and sold 

_ them when he could. A good part of his time was spent in designing 
statuary figures for the Carnival floats. | 

“‘He was little and not very pretty,”’ said an attaché at the French 
Opera House, “but he was a fine man, yes. He was a good, noble 
man, and brave, too. He did not mind when the people in the theatre 
laughed at him, but he made everybody else understand that they 

could not make fun of him.”’ 

Rapetto was a philosopher. Recognizing that destiny had 
- prevented him from carrying out the high ideas and using the superior 
gifts with which he had been born, he accepted the situation without 
complaint and did not, as in the case of many others under the same 
circumstances, become soured because of his affliction, He knew that 
he could not ever be a great singer. He knew that, as a sculptor, his 
ability was limited. But life, such as had been.given to him, he 
enjoyed without useless recriminations. His love for singing -he 
gratified and at the same time made something out of it, and when 
he was not working for the Carnival organizations he amused himself 
by making busts of the head of his church and the hero of Italian 
nationality—-Leo XII—and the intrepid Garibaldi. 

Despite his lack of physical beauty, Rapetto was twice married. 
During his younger days he married a chorus singer, and a week 
before his death he married his housekeeper. By his first wife he had 
a daughter, who married Mr. Rosi, a watchmaker in Bourbon street. 
This daughter and her husband are both dead. But Mrs. Julie 
‘Lambert, daughter of Mr. Rosi, and granddaughter of Rapetto, is 
living. She sang in the chorus of the French Opera Troupe last’ 
season, and is at present with the troupe in New York. Thus, 
grandfather, daughter and granddaughter have all sung in the chorus 
of the French Opera House. 

A few years ago an accident added to the natural sitadovteinds 
of the old chorus singer. One night he stepped on a trap, the trap 
gave way and he fell through it, breaking both legs. After a while he 
was able to go back to the stage, his voice being still unimpaired; 
but he had been growing stout and the weakness of his limbs was 
such that he finally, much to his sorrow, had to abandon the foot- 
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lights altogether. The last year of his life he spent in his front room 
across from the Opera House, where he could look at it, working 
there in a hopeless way among his plasters and his casts, for he 
missed the music and the light of the stage, and he died with the 
thought of them in his mind—a poverty-stricken singer and sculp- 
tor. 

The house where Rapetto lived is in Toulouse street. Last 
night the alley leading to it was dark. Ina rear room sat Rapetto’s 
widow, a thin, weak-looking woman. Talking to her was an old 
lady of strong countenance, and black eyes—an old lady with 
white hair and black dress and a cloak in which a rose was fastened. 
The room was bare and comfortless. That day the furniture of six 
rooms in the house had been sold for $12.50—six beds and six 
-armoirs and the accompaniments. 

The widow did not have a picture of Rapetto, but the old lady 
volunteered to obtain one from a neighbor. After a few minutes she 
reappeared with the neighbor and a large crayon drawing of a man 
about twenty-five years old with a very large nose. 

Mrs. Rapetto had acted as housekeeper for the dead man. A 
week before his death they were married. Most of the conversation 
was carried on by the old lady, who said that her name was Mrs. 
R. W. Benbury, and that she was a daughter of Gen. C. Lacoste, 
who in his day was a rich sugar planter and a member of the Legis- 
lature. 

“I went to the St. James convent and the Ursulines,”’ wid the 
old lady, “‘and I had everything I wanted; but now I have only one 
little room, and I must work hard to keep myself in that. My hus- 
band and I went all over the North together. He served in Fenner’s 
Battery and was spoken of as a very brave soldier.” 

“She has a son, but he doesn’t do anything for her,’’ said the 
neighbor. | 

* “Oh, he is all right,’’ replied Mrs. Benbury, “I simply do not 
‘know where he is at present. I did, however, try to get a pension 
for my old man, but the lawyer who took my money did not do any- 
thing. I was without a cent and asked him to help me with a little 
change. He said that he would compromise on a bottle of vane, but 
_ I told him that I would not drink with a rat.”’ 

Mrs. Rapetto said that her husband had died from cancer. She 
_ showed the visitor in the front room. There were busts of McKinley, 
Garibaldi, Leo XIII and Archbishop Jansens. On all sides were 
evidences of the little man who had worked there; but the singer 
and the sculptor had left the place forever. 
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—ne OF DAYS THAT ARE GONE 


From an » Old Copy of the Charleston Obiseresik by the Courtesy of 
Mi. Grace Kt ing. 


A letter written in the early part of the first decade of the last 
century by Judge Joseph Brevard, of Camden, S. C., to his brother, 
Captain Alex Brevard, owner of Mt. Tirzah forge, in Lincoln county, 
N. C., conveyed the information of the expected arrival in Charleston 
of a trading vessel freighted with African slaves. Acting upon that 
intelligence, and with a view of enlarging their iron industry, Colonel 
Ephraim Brevard, son and partner of Captain Alex Brevard, pro- 
ceeded to Charleston on horseback, with a wagon following him. 
At that time there were no railroads; and vehicles and horses were 
the only modes of transportation. Judge and Captain Brevard 
had both been officers in the Revolutionary war, and the iron works 
of Lincoln county, conducted by the Brevards, Grahams and Forneys, 
were the only enterprises of that character south of the Tredegar 
Works in Richmond. — 

Upon the arrival of the ship in Charleston, Colonel Brevard 
bought a wagon load of African boys, of varying ages and sizes, and 
one man. For some reason he purchased no females; probably there 
was none upon the market. He paid a fictitious price for the negro 
man who, though densely ignorant and absurdly supers‘ tious, was 

active and sprightly. He was reputed to be a son of an Al. can King. 


After the boys were decently clothed and properly fei, and the 
wagon was loaded with the young Africans and a quantity of ginger 
cakes and some other provisions, the start was made for North Car- 
olina. There was no mishap until the attempt was made to ford a 
certain stream, which was much swollen. The waters swept the pro- - 
visions from the wagon, and the boys who had had a taste of the gin- 
ger bread, seeing their favorite viand disappear, leaped as one person 
in pursuit. Several of the boys were carried by the current a hundred 
yards or more below the crossing, and the others were rescued from 
drowning with the utmost difficulty. One when taken out was 
unconscious, with a mass of ginger cake clutched in his hands. 

When they arrived and were domiciled at their future home 
the new negroes early exhibited a keen relish for young pigs, which 
they easily caught and greedily devoured, without the formality of 
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cleaning, cooking or serving; for from their earliest recollections, 
nature had been their cook and necessity their caterer. They had to 
be punished repeatedly before the pigs of the plantation had any 
security from molestation and killing. | 
At first the boys broke and destroyed the plates upon which 
their meals were served. Oblong wooden trenchers were then sub- 
stituted for the plates, but they continued to fight like animals over 
the food. After the necessary training and corrections, they progressed 
sufficiently in table manners to eat from tin platters, sop pot-liquor 
with bread, and finally to use knife and fork. | 
The negro man, on account of his consequence and supposed 
kingly blood, was designated by the royal name of Caesar; Cicero and 
Pompey, though younger, enjoyed the same distinction; the other 
boys were given less conspicuous Roman or classic appellations. 
While most of these negroes had a tendency to pilfer gaudy articles, 
and take tempting eatables, the theft of valuables was exceedingly 
rare. Only one of the number as they grew to manhood, turned 
out badly—Scipio, who was fearless, defiant and possessed of a high | 
order of cunning. He robbed the Brevard residence of considerable 
jewelry and silverware, and Major Robert Brevard’s private office 
of $600 in money. It required months of the cleverest detective 
work to recover any of the missing property and locate the criminal. 
Being regarded as a dangerous character he was sold and sent toa | 
distant State. Nothing could induce him to divulge the name of the 
accomplice, declaring he would prefer death to betrayal. When on 
the eve of leaving, however, he confided to the overseer that his 
confederate was a white man, who stood guard at the window while 


the house was being ransacked. 


According to popular superstition, “White in the eyes’ was 
regarded as an infallible sign of trickery in both man and beast, and 
it boded no good to the possessor. So after Scipio’s banishment and 
disgrace, wise-acres boasted that they had always predicted such an 
end, from his eyes. 

Pompey and Hannibal became expert moulders, and both were 
valuable in mechanical and constructive work. Pompey was full of 


~ good humored wit, and was an entertaining talker. When the native 


darkies jested their African brothers about their comparative nudity 
at the landing in Charleston, Pompey cleverly turned the laugh by 
declaring that he was in swimming when caught. He boasted that 
he had a trunk full of good clothes at home which his captors would 
not permit him to bring, but that his fellow captives never did possess 
any other garments than those worn by the monkeys. 
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He developed such aptitude as a manager, that Captain Alex- 
ander Brevard, now living at the old homestead, in Lincoln county, 
sent him to Texas, where he became herdsman of a large number of 
' cattle, and was more than content with his little kingdom on the 
plains. 
| Cicero was promoted to be the founder or superintendent of the 

furnace. Considering his opportunities, he was a more than ordinary 
man; and in point of intelligence and practical sense was far in the 
lead of his associates. He had a large force of workmen under him, 
- whom he managed with admirable skill and judgment. When an 
underling was caught nodding or napping over his task, Cicero 
would drench him suddenly with a bucket of cold water; and that was 
about as harsh a reprimand as he usually deemed necessary. Poly- 
-dore had the responsible position of keeper of the furnance under his 
direction. 

Brutus was irascible, quarrelsome and despised by his co- 
workers. Though small in size he was a splendid teamster, and had 
control of the horses and oxen. He was a tyrant in his dominion, 
and allowed no interference in his mode of animal government. 

General Joseph Graham purchased several of the African boys 
shortly after their arrival in Lincoln county. They were trained to 
assist in his iron works situated a few miles distant and proved to be 
intelligent and desirable laborers. 

At the death of Colonel Ephraim Brevard, and by the provisions 
of the will, my mother, who was a niece, received three of these 
Africans, Caesar, Nero and Cato were their names, and I remember 
them perfectly. My earliest recollection is of Caesar, a small white- 
haired, white-bearded, chair-ridden old man, cross, petulant, garru- 
lous. He always had a crutch by him, which aside from its legitimate 
use, he often employed in cracking the heads and shins of little pick- 
aninnies whenever the temper seized him; and he chuckled with 
infinite glee over their cries of pain and exhibitions of impotent rage. 
| For a long time chickens mysteriously disappeared. The smell of 
burning feathers was traced to Caesar’s cabin, and a watch was placed 
upon it. He was detected in decoying the fowls with bread-crumbs, 
knocking them over with his crutch, hiding them under a plank in 
the floor, and adroitly waiting till night for the cooking, so as not to 
betray himself. His face was very wrinkled, features drawn, and it 
was reported that he was more than 100 years old, but that was a 
matter of conj jecture. 

_ When in a pleasant mood, Caesar delighted to relate his experi- 
ences in the old country, across the great waters; but his narratives 
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were not reasonable or trustworthy. His effort was more for effect, 
and to excite the admiration and wonderment of his hearers by his 
incredible fictions. His pictures were nearly always on the marvel- 
ous and fantastic order. One Sunday, he told a crowd of eager lis- | 
tening native negroes, that once he came, while in Africa, to a river 
two miles wide and a mile deep; it puzzled him to know how to cross 
it; then he placed each big toe in an immense egg-shell and floated 
across. There was no sense in such a story, and the act was impossi- 
ble but the shout of laughter and approval that went up from the 
simple minded auditors completely broke up the solemn stillness on — 
that Sababth-observing old plantation. The native negroes regarded 
one born across the sea with an awe akin to that inspired by a super- 
natural being, and old Caesar’s extravagant tales were a source of 
intense pleasure and entertainment to those who had known and heard 
but little beyond the scenes and enactments of a monotonous neigh- 


borhood. 


When I first remember Nero and Cato, they were both of ad- 
vanced age and I was constantly thrown with them. Nero had been 
sent to Camden, S. C. where he learned the trade of carpenter. We 
had frequent commercial transactions around the work-bench. He 
would make for me toys and cross-bows; and I, in turn would surrep- 
titiously abstract plug-tobacco and an occasional dram for him from 
“the big house,’”’ as he admiringly termed my father’s dwelling. 
Nero had a quick temper and could not speak English very distinctly. 
When angered his words could not be understood at all, and at 
these times the native negroes declared that he was “‘a Guinea nigger 
and a ban man,”’ and would flee in terror from his presence. Hemade 
a practice when in a rage, of hurling the implements of his trade at 
their retreating forms. They had some reason for fear. 


Cato was the reverse of Nero in temperament. There was no 
foreign accent in his language. He was mild mannered, amiable, and 
kind, and very religious. His duties consisted in shearing sheep, 
tending horses and going upon important errands to stores and the 
towns. He had a short thick-set body, and large benignant features. 
Nero was spare made, coal-black, low of statue, austere, and forbidding 
in manner. Both had a distinctive air of almost patrician dignity. — 
They were generally closely shaved and neat in appearance, whether 
working in their shirt sleeves or walking around in Sunday costume. 
Each wore small side whiskers in imitation of the English style in 
vogue among the prominent planters of the day. They came from 
different sections of Africa and belonged to different tribes. | 
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Cynthia, Nero’s daughter, was my nurse, and this circumstance: 
recalls many pleasant childhood memories. She taught me the lore 
of Bre’r Rabbit and the Tar Baby long before it appeared from the 
pen of Joel Chandler Harris. Where she learned the stories is not 
known. She loved nature and nature’s creatures, and talked to the 
domestic animals as if they could understand and answer. She 
was fond of fishing for minnows in the brooks but few things pleased 
her so much as taking one dinner along in a bucket and going with 
children to spend the day in the midst of the primeval forest, where 
she would seem happily to commune with the wilderness, the birds 
and the trees. She often took me to'the spot where she said she 
found me as a baby. It was a hollow stump. She heard me crying, 
a poor wee thing, and a hawk was trying to carry me off. I was 
mad and red in the face from fighting the hawk. At every such 
recital, she would sit down and laugh immoderately. As my youth- 
ful philosophy could not solve the riddle of how I came there, I was 


_ stung by the ridicule and awkwardness of the situation and thought 


it unkind of her to refer to the occasion so often; but at no other time. 
was she disagreeable, for she was as companionable as a os > less 
combative and more sympathetic. 

Caesar left a descendant, who was cross-grained, contentious and 
liked by noone. His face in repose had a striking suggestion in it of 
nagging pain and sullen discontent; when excited by. disagreeable 
events, his coarse broad features seemed animated by conflicting 


emotions of fierce passions and intense hatred, while his voice under 


such circumstances had a grating metallic, hissing sound. Caring 
nothing for human companionship, he had but few friends.. With 
dog and axe, he would scour the woods in season for opossums. He 
loved the sport. He was also a tireless worker, and on moonlight 
nights, he would gather cotton alone in the fields in order to gain the 
money prize offered for the best cotton picker on the plantation. 
Between this fellow and a certain woman, a cross between 
Indian and negro, there had long been an implacable feud, which had 
culminated in a conflict, from which the man emerged with an ugly 
knife scar upon his face, that marked him for life. About the year 
1860, the woman died, and there was a largely attended funeral. 
After the body was lowered and the grave filled, the elderly man 
prayed in exhortations that evoked the wildest wailings and lamen- 
tations. The emotions and sobbings of the women became infectious, 
and rendered the scene inexpressibly weird and solemn. Caesar’s 
son stood aside from the crowd of mourners, taking no part in the 
ceremonies, exhibiting no interest, expressing no sympathy. As 
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attempts to shame him into action were futile, he was loudly impor- 
tuned to say some words of commendation and forgiveness for the 
deceased. He accepted the challenge, and mounting the newly made 
mound, like a game chicken standing upon the prostrate form of his 
antagonist, he said in measured, defiant tones, that he didn’t want to 
speak, but had been forced to—and would tell the truth if he was struck 
dead for so doing. He wasn’t responsible for the woman’s life, death, 

or hereafter. They all knew God had no use for sinful people,'and He 
sent them to the devil. ‘They couldn’t deny, he said, that the de- 
ceased had always been bad and wicked. It did no good to pray 
after people were dead. It grieved him to say that the departed 
sister was in hell, but as there was no way to get her out, she had to 
suffer and burn forever for her sins. God was good, just and truth- 
ful, and he dared them to deny it. 


The surprised auditors seemed spell-bound during ol utter- 
ance of such shocking inhuman sentiments, and at the conclusion in 
a threatening manner surged madly to revenge the memory of the 
dead, and do bodily harm to the unnatural accuser, but he cursed 
them, and arming himself with rocks from the graveyard wall, he 
warned them not to follow. He then walked slowly down the road, 
muttering aloud a life-long conviction that the world had a “‘pick’’ 
at him, and that he was always censured for quarrels he never pro- 
voked. 


Descendants of. Nero and Cato are scattered abroad over a 
number of States, and those living in and around Charlotte compare 
favorably with the best of their race. One of Nero’s grandsons, a 
type of his progeny, has been employed in a responsible position, 
by a wholesale grocery firm of Charlotte for nearly twenty years, a 
testimonial to his honesty and efficiency. 


At a recent election his vote was challenged on the ground that 
he lived in one city ward and his wife in another; whereas, the law 
prescribed that the voter’s polling place should be where a voter’s 
wife resided. He thought it a hardship and an injustice; and in 
speaking of the separation that had taken place between them said 
it was by mutual consent. ‘Me and her,” he continued, “agreed, 
and there was no quarrel or hard feelings about it. She acted a per- 
fect lady throughout. I told her I wanted to marry another woman. 
She said she would consent, if I would let her marry the man she 
wanted.’ I said it was a trade and we both agreed and lived apart. 
We have no children; it hurts no one; it’s nobody’s business, and it 
isn’t right for people and the law to concern themselves about us.”’ 
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He had been of the opinion that divorce laws were only inter- 
ventions between couples that could not amicably agree to a sever- 
ance of the marriage ties, not otherwise. Such was the logic of his 
mind and the mode of reasoning the moral phase of the question he 
was utterly unable to comprehend. Sifted down, he was an uncon- 
scious disciple of free love, the doctrine of his forefathers. Polygamy 
harmonized with his idea of unhampered domestic happiness; mono- 
gamy was distasteful, restrictive, and not an inherited instinct. 

Cato died at the McDowell homestead in Iredell county in 
1862. On his death bed, the loyal, trusting old fellow expressed the 
hope of going direct to heaven. He said he was satisfied, because 
he had acted throughout life’ the best he knew how to act, and that - 
was the concensus of opinion among those who had always known 
_ Hannibal was the last survivor of that wagon load of black boys. 
In 1865, when he heard of the emanicipation, he went hobbling 
around the yard, shouting in a cracked voice, ‘“Thank God, I’se free, 
I’se free.’’ The helpless old creature, then long past his prime, was 
incapable of realizing any emanicapation save that of death. He 
was properly cared for by his old master during his remaining years, 
then came his burial. | 

Whether the imported Africans were procured by force, stealth 
or the connivance of mercenary parents, matters not. They were 
rescued from surroundings of idol-worship, human sacrifice and 
cannibalism. The slave sailing vessel unloaded her entire human 
freight in Charleston; and the ship of the overland, the pioneer road 
wagon from North Carolina, received a portion of the cargo. The 
inmates of that conveyance easily adapted themselves to circumstances 
and enviroments; and within the space ofa life time, made consider- 
able progress towards civilization. Transplanted to Lincoln county, 
N. C. from the awful simplicity of the jungles of the ‘Dark Conti- 
nent,’”’ and under the guidance of superior minds in America they 
became useful factors in the industrial development of the Piedmont 
section of the Carolinas. | F. B. McDOWELL. 
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RECORDS OF THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL 
OF LOUISIANA. VII. 


Statement of Account. May 18, 1725. Pierre Carpentras (Char- 
pentier) in account with Company of the Indies in 
Louisiana. | 
Inspected and subscribed by Members of Council. _ 
(Wormeaten) Immediate connection with foregoing 
petition is not obvious to an uninitiated third party. 


Summons to Satisfy Claim. May 19, 1725. At the instance of 
Mr. De la Garde, director of the land grant of Mr. 
DeChaumont, Sheriff La Morinniere notifies Dreux 
freres, “at present in their brewery,” to appear and 
answer for claims at issue. . 

Postscript on reverse page seems to record the Court’s 
decision, sentencing Dreux freres to pay given amount 
of 2000 francs maturing as defined, and residue 5000 
francs when due. 


Decision Between De la Garde and Dreux freres. May 23, 1725. 
_ Formal ruling of the matter noted in abridged postscript 
with preceding number. | 
Notice communicated on June 8, 1725. 


Petition of Recovery. May 23, 1725. Pierre Carnet seeks to col- 
lect from Director De la Garde, of De Chaumont grant, 
an account of 1339 francs due for wages, and item of 90 
francs for a month’s board due on account of Mr. De la 
Grande’s maid-servant. | 
Action forward. 


Petition Over Unfinished House. May 23, 1725. Gedeon 
Frenay de la Bouillonnerie, tenant, living at Natchez, 
rented a house from Sieur Faussier at 200 francs a year, 
on condition that F. should put it in shape for occupancy, 
as it lacks floors, doors and windows. Tenant has paid 
100 francs in advance; either let owner supply the re- 
—_ appurtenances within 8 days, or else refund 100 
rancs. | 

Action granted. 


Petition of Recovery. May 23, 1725. La France (so signed) 
moves to collect 46 francs due himself by one Blanchard, 
and already seized on a debt of 50 francs due Blanchard 
by Madame veuve Sausier, for a cow that was brought 
—— Mobile. Petitioner is about to start for Naqui- 
toches. 

Court notifies Blanchard. 
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Petition to Waive Hearing. May 23, 1725. Undersigned P. 
LeComte asks the Sheriff to postpone his appointment 
with Laneau for one week, as petitioner is sick in bed, 
and was bled. 

_ Addressed to Sheriff La Morinniere. 


‘Petition of Recovery. May 23, 1725. Jean Vice, German, claims 
of Contractor Ives Gueret. Durivage an item of 43 francs, 
and also four days of labor. 

Christinas (pro Vice). 


Action granted. 


Promissory Note. May 23, 1725. Undersigned Durivages will pay 
Jen Vis the sum of 43 francs, in Tesidue. of account, a 
month from date. 


Decision In Civil Suit. May 24, 1725. Morant vs. J. B. Massy 
and Mr. Balcourt. Council orders plaintiff to pay 
Massy 500 francs, amount of note in dispute, plus costs; 
whereas Balcourt is to release Morant in all points. 
Sentence in brief under 25211, 


Summons to Answer In Civil Suit. May 24, 1725. At the in- 
° stance of Gedeon Frenay de la Bouillonniere, Sheriff 
Vincent notifies one Faussier, just then on Mr. Roquet’s 

ey a league and a half from town, to appear on 

onday next at 8 a. m., to meet the demands in question. 


Petition to Sell House. May 24,1725. Binard alias La Forge, edge 
tool-maker, plans to go up and settle in Illinois, there to 
work at his trade, which yields him too little at N. O. to 
pay what he owes to the Company. For working capital, 

would sell his house in rue Bourbon, and thereby also 
prevent the decay of the same, were it left to itself. 

Council permits him to sell, provided he deliver pro- 
— to the treasury for deduction for account against 


Review of Baron d’Hombourg’s Debts. May 24, 1725. Council- 
lor Brusle recalls the facts of sale of Baron’s house for 
1575 francs; 150 francs paid cash, residue subject to 
sundry attachments. Let the Council approve the sale, 
and rectify deposit of 1425 in treasury, together with 
receipt for 150 francs. 
Notice served on those concerned. 


Petition of Recovery. May 24, 1725. Louis Viger seeks to col- 
lect 50 francs, residue debit of his account with one 
Beaucourt. 

Action allowed. 


Decision In Suit Morand vs. Massy and Balcourt. May 24, 1725. 
Abstract of same sentence noted under 2529, 
Filed No. 143. 


| 
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Report on Gentilly Road. May 25, 1725. Obediently to order of 
Mr. De Pauger, Chief Engineer for the King in this 
Province, the undersigned Lassus has examined the 
premises where a dispute now pends in regard to a pro- 
posed new road and bridge. He favors new road and 
bridge, and recommends that certain bars be condemned 
which are liable to be left open to ravages of the wood- 
land cattle. New bridge is the only serious obstacle, but 
those interested are willing to aid in cost and labor. 

(Mr. Lassus was Company Surveyor). 
Torn at top. 


Attachment of Funds. May 25, 1725. Sheriff La Morinniere seizes 
300 francs against one Caron, Company’ s baker, to cover 
his debt to Gilbert Dumas ‘alias L’ Empilleur. Money 
seized in the hands of Antoine De La Houblaye, employe 
of same Company. 

Notice served on Caron. 


Petition of Recovery. May 25, 1725. Captain deChepare seeks to 
collect his claim of 8 barrels of rice, owed by one St. 
Julien of Cannes Brulees, and payble either in kind or 
at store price. 
Action allowed. 
Ragged edges. 


Petition to Occupy. May 25, 1725. Antoine de La Houblaye has 
acquired a plantation on the Mississippi from Caron, 
baker, but it appears that no real estate can ‘be sold 
without the Council’s good Pleasure. May it please the 
Council to approve the transfer in question, so that the 
petitioner may enjoy his acquisition. 

Approved on condition that the proceeds be consigned 
to Company’s treasury, for payment of Caron’s debit. 


Petition of Recovery. May 25, 1725. Officer Thierry seeks to 
collect from Sieur Larchevesque the sum of 460 francs, 
due on a note “‘payable 8 days before the departure of 
La Bellone’’; officer Thierry being now pressed for pay- 
ment, as he intends to start for Mobile. 

_Action forward, and notice served on Larche. 


Decision Between Thierry and Larche. May 25, 1725. L. shall 
pay T. 418 francs. plus interest and costs, in two specified 
installments. 

(A page of scrawled matter precedes this decision.) 
Filed No. 144. 

Petition to Cite Before Court at N. O. Mobile, May 28, 1725. 
Thomas DeSercy, party interested in estate of Deceased 
Faure, cannot summon the contesting widow of said 
Faure without authorization, which he beseeches here- 
with. 

Granted at Mobile by Drron. 
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Petition of Recovery. May 29, 1725. Toussaint Bourcellier, work- 
man, seeks to collect 32 francs, plus costs, from Jean 
Coupart, master joiner; this item being the residue of a 
labor bill. 
Action granted. 


Petition In Remonstrance. May 29, 1725. Mr. De Verteuil, 
director of land grant of Paris Duverney, has been surprised 
at a ruling of the Council’s in prejudice to his official 
authority, which he shows to be above that of a mereem- 
ploye, Sieur Dubuisson. [et Mr. Dubuisson serve subject 
to Mr. De Verteuil’s orders, irrespectively of any conten- 
tions between Mr. Paris Duverney and Dubuisson. 

No remark by Court. 


-Jomissory Note. May 30, 1725. Undersigned Lassus (Company 
Surveyor) has agreed with Mr. Berard to pay him 2300 
francs for sale of his house on the market of N. O. To- 
wit, 1000 francs on date of contract of sale; “about 800 
francs before his departure for San Domingo” : > and for 
the remaining 500 francs, ne will give a note to Mr. B. 
payable to his order. 

Charred. 


Receipt. (After) May 30, 1725. Unsigned memorandum, presum- 
ably by Mr. Berard. “I have received of Mr. Laseuse on 
account of the sale of the Wee 1848 f. 


23 


_~Memorandum of Goods ‘‘Thrown in.”’ Maw 30, 1725. List of 
Risers articles which I left to Mr. Lassu on the sale of the 
ouse.’ 
Beds and bedding, tables, chairs, and other household 
sundries. 
(Presumably by Berard.) 


Petition to Sell House. May 30, 1725. Undersigned Hebert, 
Canadian, being about to start for Illinois, asks permis- 
sion to sella house of his in this town to a private party, 
in case the Company needs it not. 

Granted on condition of his leaving half proceeds to 
treasury. He may use other half for his trip, “although 

- he owes much to the Company.” = 


Petition of Recovery. June 2, 1725. Matthieu Munerollier, mas- 

| ter locksmith, seeks to collect a bill of 26 francs from Mr. 
Yves Gueret Durivage. 

Action granted. 
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Summons in Eviction Suit. June 4, 1725. Sheriff La Morrinniere 
notifies Pierre La Comte to appear at 8 a. m. and hear 
himself sentenced to yield free possession and injoyment 
of house in dispute to plaintiff Laneau alias Boucher. 
Damage, interest and costs on defendant. 


_ Petition of Recovery. June 5, 1725. Jacques Coquillard, tailor, 
seeks to collect a bill of 182 francs and 46 sous from one 
. Cariton, tailor. 

Action allowed. 

Ragged edges. 


Petition In Remonstrance. June 6, 1725. Jean Caron, Com 

baker, urges that the seizure against him, of 300 
on May 25, was not in order and asks to have it “a 
nulled. 

He further beseeches action of recovery against Mr. 
Delagoublay, to whom he sold a plantation for 900 
francs, and two barrels of rice. Let Council accept 550 
from Caron and require Delagoublay to pay residue. 

Notice served on Delagoublaye. 

Partly torn. 


Petition In Remonstrance. June6, 1725. Jean Caron, Company’s 
baker, shows the irregular and unlawful nature of the 
seizure against him, which he begs to have annulled. 

. Also let Mr. Lagaublay be cited in consequence of a 
ruling dated June 1, whereby Caron may recover surplus 
over his debt of 550 francs to Company. | 


(Partly duplicating preceding number.) 
Notice served on Delagoublay. Partly torn. 


Petition of Recovery. June 6, 1725. Jean Grenier, soldier, seeks 
| to collect some items debit from one Pigeon, sometime 
_ surgeon at La Balise. To-wit 101 francs; also stated as 
comprising so much flour and bacon at store price. 
Action forward. 


Petition to Recover Arreared Rent. June 8, 1725. Magdelaine 
Feauneau, wife of Jean Charteau, seeks to collect from 
one Dauphine and his wife 70 francs for seven months’ 
rent. Day before yesterday night, while Dauphine was 
away for his work at Chapitoulas, his wife moved out 
unannounced, and took with her as well some borrowed 
utensils. 

Action allowed. 


Petition of Recovery. June 8, 1725. J. Foultiousis ulies Juon 

former workman with the Company, claims a flour bill 

from Jean Coupart; to-wit: equivalent value of 221 

Fino of flour, drawn by letter of exchange issued in 
inois. 
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Collection moved on basis of price current at the time 
of transaction, less items charged against petitioner in 
account with Coupart. 

_ Action granted. 


Petition In Opposition. June 9, 1725. Dreux freres move to op- 
: post a ruling by default against them and in favor of 
r. DeLagarde, director of DeChaumont grant. 
Notice served on Mr. DeLagarde, then at N. O. 


Petition of Recovery. June 9, 1725. Denis Ferandon seeks to col- 
‘lect 70 francs from one Vidrequin alias Couillard, due on 
his note of 25 February 1725. 
Action granted. 


Petition to Cancel Encumbered Sale. June 10, 1725. Councillor 
Brusle, when “buying” three lots and a house from 
Baron d’Hombourg, supposed it a clear transaction. 
Instead, it is blocked by seizures, and only contingent 
ion is obtainable now. Let the sale be cancelled: 
. Brusle will return the key. of house and what papers 
he already holds and the Baron is expected to refund 

cash advance of 150 francs. 

No note by Court. 


Power of Attorney. Paris. June 11, 1725. Paul Pailhoux, citizen 

a of Saint Chigman in Languedoe (name left blank,) for 

settling estate of his deceased brother, Jacques Pailhoux 

de Barbesant, sometime Major General of Louisiana 

Province. (There follows copy of an interesting contract 

of lease, whereby the late proprietor ceded his planta- 

tation opposite N. O. to Jean Hugot at 100 Spanish 

dollars yearly; three years’ term. In case of serious need, 

proprietor will defray cost of medical attendance on 
plantation slaves.) 

Lease was dated at N. O. May 22, 1724. 


Decision Between Poupart and Manade. June 11, 1725. Man- 
ade shall pay plaintiff 192 francs in balance of their 
disputed account. This allows deduction in Manade’s 
favor for shingling which plaintiff failed to complete. 

Name is given Coupart (probably correct) with the re- 


verse notice by Sheriff Vincent. 
Decision In oy! Suits. June 11, 1725. 

1. See No. 25287, | 

2. Pichot vs. Henry. Costs on defendant, warned not 
to relapse. | 

3. (Mutilated.) Possibly case of 25232; store price to be 
observed. 

4, See 25231. Plaintiff’s claim allowed. : 

5. Rossard and others vs. attached Baron. Scrawled 


compromise. 
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G -—— es. Coupart. Out of court. 

7. See 25234, Claim allowed. 

8. See 25230, Claim allowed. 

10. alowed, pears to f, l 
: efault, an a to favor plain- 
tiff. Scratched. 

11. See 25219. Claim allowed. 

12. Mutilated. Reference to an opposition. Case re- 

ferred to Mr. Fleurian. 

13. Claim allowed. 

Filed N O. 145. 


—— In Defamation Suit. Natchez. June 13, 1725. Ex 
amination of witnesses Rene Papin and Estionne Elloy 
alias Charente, with reference to damaging reports, in 
circulation at the expense of Madame Rousseau. They 
have heard such tattle; but Nicolas de la Conot, sponsor 
of the slander, avows it to be false, and is sentenced to 
make public apology to Madame R. plus costs and fine 
of 20 francs to the Church. 

Burnt notch at right edge. 


Petition For Open Road. June 14, 1725. Inhabitants of a 
move for action against Sieur Rivard, of Bayou St. Jean, 
who has barred the road and made it impassable. Signed: 
Lassus, Soubaigne. 

Mr. Rivard duly cited. 


Money Order. June 15, 1725. Dumont asks the Court Auditor to 
pay 50 francs to Mr. Joly (apparently for some hospital 
attendance. ) 

July 3, 1725. Attorney General approves the settle- 
ment of J oly’s account from proceeds of a certain sale, 
presumably of Dumont’s goods. 


of Debt. June 15, 1725. Merique records his 
oe aa to Mr. Dufresne for 700 francs, and engages 
to pay the same on demand. Value received in form of 

ave and other commodities. 


Dedision Still Pending on Road Suit. June 15, 1725. Premises 
shall first be inspected by Court viewers. Expediency 
of new road will be deteruninent by subsequent official 
report. | 

Filed No. 147. 


Decision In Baron d’Hombourg’s Affairs. June 17, 1725. Let 
contract of sale be executed. A week hence Mr. Brusle 
shall deliver 1425 francs to Company’s cashier and 
the Baron shall surrender titles to Mr. B. Opposing 
creditors are to produce their papers before Councillor 

de la Chaise, for collection on seized funds. Baron D’H. 
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will tender 1125 francs to Mr. Brusle six weeks from 
date, that he may receive equivalent in goods according 
to agreement. Costs reserved. Baron D’H. receipts to 
to Mr. Brusle for 150 francs. Cashier Bru. receipts to 
to Mr. Brusle for 1425 francs. 


Report on Gentilly Road. June 18, 1725. Councillor Paul Perry 
| has viewed the premises in company with Attorney 
General Fleuriau and Recorder Rossard, and finds the 
new road very near the old one. At present the new 
road looks passable and fairly dry. Of necessity there 
must be a bridge to cross the Bayou. Some danger for 
foot passengers at present; none for carts and horses. 

(There is no positive recommendation attached.) 

Filed No. 148. | 

Torn at top. 


Inventory of Personal Effects. June 18, 1725. Process of listing 
and subjoined list of goods once belonging to late Adrien 
Dumont, son of a stocking maker at Paris. Goods were 
sent over by mother of younger Dumont, and are mainly 
articles of apparel. Inventory prepared in order to safe- 
guard the rights of lawful claimants. 3 
Signed: Prevost, Brusle Rossard. 
Filed No. 149. 


_ Petition of Recovery. June 19, 1725. Tzronquidy seeks to collect | 


aclaim of 835 pounds of Bread from Dreux freres, as 

shown by note dated 28 August, 1723; the same being 

ra with endorsement of Mr. DeVille on March 
’ Notice served on Dreux freres. 


Attorney General’s Decision Over Gentilly Road. June 21, 
1725. Defendant Rivard shall furnish a road and bridge 
passable by horses and carts; or he shall allow use of 
old road until bridge be ready. Thereafter it shall be 
maintained by settlers of Gentilly. Costs on Rivard 
“seeing it was he who changed the old road.” 
Signed: Fleuriau. | 
Recorder’s Copy. Decision Over Gentilly Road. June 21, 1725. 


Settlers of Chantilly-os. Sr. Rivard, also settler of Gen- 


tilly. 

Court record of the Attorney General’s ruling in pre- 
ceding number. 
- Filed No. 150. 

Summons to Deliver Papers. June 21, 1725. Sheriff La Morin- 
niere notifies Sieur Durivage to place in the hands of 
Mr. de la Chaise, President of Council, the papers and 
titles having to do with the seizure against Baron d’Hom- 
bourg, as committed to Mr. Brusle, so that the court 
may decide on preferred claims involved in said seizure. 
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Summons to Produce Papers. June 21, 1725. Sheriff La Morin- 
niere Brusle and the Baron d’Hombourg, 
and Mr. Pichot, and Mr. Delery, and Mr. Durivage, to 
place in the hands of Mr. de la Chaise, their letters and 

pers concerned in the seizure against Baron d’Hom- 

urg, thereby furthering the business of adjusting pre- 
ferred claims. | 

(Pichot). 


Petition in Dugout Suit. New Orleans, June 21, 1725. Gedeon 

3 Freney de la Bouillonnerie lent his dugout five months . 
ago to Mr. Dumanoir for six weeks and is put to loss and 
inconvenience by delayed return. He needs the dugout 
at Natchez and requests that Mr. D. be compelled to 
deliver it there at his own nse and to pay hire at the 
rate of one piastre a day till date of return. Reference 
to active trade in “Oils” (probaly bear’s fat), tobacco 
and other supplies at Natchez. (Aux Natchez). 

Notice served on Mr. D. 


Summons to Produce Papers. June 23, 1725, Sheriff Vincent 
notifies Baron d’Hombourg, Swiss Captain, to surrender 
at once to Mr. Brusle the titles to the three lots and 
house at issue. | 


Petition to Recover Wages. June 25, 1725. Francois Gigot, 
formerly cook to Mr. Dumanoir, claims 900 francs for 
three years of hire at 300 francs a year. Petitioner is 
listed in the rolls of service at Port Louis, and “must re- 
port in his department.”’ Let Mr. D. be cited. 

- Summons served on Mr. D. 


Court Order on Gambled Cattle. June 25, 1725. Attorney Gen- 
eral Fleuriau advises the Councillors that one Sainton, 
creditor to the Company, instead of paying back the 
sums advanced in behalf of his prosperous establishment, 
has wasted his goods and even gambled away some cows 
to Infantry Officer Petit de Livilliers. But the cows are 
part of immovable property, and may not be trans- 
ferred until‘ Sainton has paid the Company, thus re- 
leasing the mortage security. Let the cows be restored 
to the Company, in abatement of debt, or else sold at 
auction to same purpose. 

Notice served on Petit de Livilliers. 


Summons to Produce Papers. June 26, 1725. Sheriff Vincent 
hands a copy of Mr. Bru’s receipt to Baron d’Hombourg, 
and also repeats notice to the Baron in person, about 
surrendering titles of the three lots and house in dispute. 


Sale of Surviving Effects. June 26, 1725. Court auction of the few 
articles of apparel which belonged to the late Adrien 
Dumont. Total proceeds, 116 francs, 11 sous, kept in 
Recorder’s hands to meet demands of lawful Cammneent®. 
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Attachment of Funds. June 27, 1725. At the instance of Coun- 
cillor Perry, Sheriff Vincent seizes, in the hands of Cashier 
Bru, the Baron d’Hombourg funds in anit to yas a 
particular claim of 25 francs. 


Court Order to Postpone Hearing. June 27, 1725. Geta 
Freney de Bouillonnerie vs. Jean Baptiste Faucon 
Dumonoir. 

Parties ‘‘adjourned”’ to July 10. 

Postscript, October 13, 1725, “adjourns’ them once 
again to October 15, 17 25. 

(Nonsuited). 


Petition of Recovery. J une 28, 1725. Undersigned Ricard moves 
to collect a year’s salary due from Mr. Dumanoir since 
1723; less an item of 100 francs already received on the 
total amount due, 600 francs. 
Action granted. 


Summons to Pay Claim. June 28, 1725. At the instance of 
Pierre Picard, Sheriff Vincent notifies Mr. Dumanoir to 
appear on “Saturday thirtieth of the present month, at 
eight o’clock of the morning,’ ’ to answer for claim in 
question. 


Petition of Recovery Shifted. July 1, 1725. Gide’ Durivage 
employed one Coupart, joiner, ‘to make two windows and 
roof repairs, and had to pay Coupart’s bill of 34 francs. 
Let Durivage collect from Mr. Desfontaine, whose 
house was in question. 

Action allowed. 


Petition of Recovery. July 9, 1725. Parties Andre Sauffe, and 
Claude Heux, coppersmith, move to collect 37 francs 
from Estienne Bouet, due on two notes. 

Action allowed. 


Petition of Recovery. July 9, 1725. Trooper LeBleu moves to col- 
lect 54 francs and 7 sous from Steur Saint Quaintain. He 
needs the money for subsistence of his wife and child, 
his “‘ration not being capable of nourishing three persons.’ 

Action allowed. 


Decision in Seven Civil Suits. _ July 11, 1725. 
. See 25261, Defontaine to pay claim. 

. Andre Sauffe and Claude Heux vs. Bouet. B. pays. 

. See 25759, Defendant in default. Must pay, aie 
costs. 

. Attorney General vs. Petit de Livilliers. Party who 
bought cows shall be cited before decision is pro- 
nounced. 

. Jean Baptiste Massy vs. Bouche. Claim to be paid. 
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6. Tronquidy vs. Dreux freres. Claim allowed; 250 
francs plus 10 sous for 835 pounds of bread. 

7. Veuve Dardenne vs. Faucon Dumanoir and Pellerin. 

Still pending. Costs reserved. 
Filed No. 151. 


Petition for Appointment ot Genrdtuiin: July 12, 1725. Marie 
Therese Legrand, widow of Pierre Drillant, moves for. 
election of a guardian and surrogate guardian of her 
minor children, so that the seals may be lawfully removed 
from property of their deceased father. 


Summons to Attend Hearing. July 14,1725. At the instance of 
Francois Gegot, alias Durocher, Sheriff Vincent serves 
another notice on Mr. Dumanoir, to appear on July 16. 


Copy of Recovery Proceedings. June 1, 1724, July 16, 1725, Oct. 
25, 1731. First comes a power of attorney from juris- 
diction of Lorient, granted by Madame Gego, supposing 
herself widow of cook Francois Gegot under date of June 
1, 1724, to Lieutenant Lefol of ship Dromadaire, for col- 
lecting her husband’s salary. Next, Court ruling of 
July 16, 1725, allowing said salary to Francois Gego, still 
alive. Lastly notice dated Oct. 25, 1731, to Mr. Rossard, 
attorney, on motion of aforesaid ‘Lieutenant Lefol, em- 
for Madame veuve Gego. 

urr 


Decisions in Two Civil Suits. July 16, 1725. 
| : 1. Francois Gigot alias DuRocher vs. Mr. Dumanorr. 


Claim of 900 francs allowed, less 122 francs already 
discharged. 

2. Paul Lebleu vs. St. Quentin. Claim allowed. 
Costs on defendant i in default. 

Filed No. 181. 


Defendant’s Acknowledgment of Pleading. July 17, 1725. 
Demoiselle Maire Anne Artus, widow of Jean Faure and 
usually resident at Mobile, but now at N. O., files notice 
of her intention to defend her cause against Thomas De 
Sercy, and “protests against every loss, expense, damage 
and interest, the journey, and sojourn and return trip,”’ 
all which outlay she would have pending against plaintiff. 
(Madame does not sign, being unable to write.) 

Notice served on Thomas De Sercy. 


Petition for Free Right of Way. July 17, 1725. Joseph Chaperon 
and Paul Barre, contractors to furnish wood to the 
Company, have had a great lot of cypress cut and a road 
opened over the land of one Bourbeau, for hauling wood 
to the river. B. now uses the road himself and inter- 
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feres with their business. Let him be restrained until 
their contract is filled.. They further ask leave to pasture 
their oxen pending operations. 

No note by Court. 


. Seizure of Short Measures. July 18, 1725. Councillor Dubichalin 

: * accompanied by Court Recorder and Usher, inspects 
measures of sundry parties and finds the tin pinte and 
Chopine short (quart and pint), at the house of one 

_ Pierre Martineau alias La Corse. La Corse and his wife 
are cited for hearing on the morrow. They retail milk 
but the measures of their suppliers, at Bayou St. John, 
were found officially correct by Company standard. 
The defective measures were seized and deposited in 
Recorder’s office. | 

Filed No. 179. 


Defence in Disputed Marriage Contract. July 21, 1725. Mari- 
anne Artu, widow of Jean Faure, deceased, submits her 
answer to claims of Thomas De Sarcy. Insists on pro- 
visions of marriage contract in favor of surviving party. 
Jean Faure was entitled to his deceased wife’s portion, 
irrespectively of heirs on her side, and Madame Artu 
should enjoy the same right to Jean Faure’s estate. She 
would have T. D. nonsuited and subject to costs. Matter 
communicated to T. D. 
Document in duplicate. 


Summons and Remonstrance Thereat. July 23, 1725. In re- 
sponse to citation to appear in answer to defence of 
Madame veuve Artu, Thomas de Sercy protests that the 
_ intervening time is too short. (Session fixed for the 
mofrow, July 24. ) | 
Faded. 


Extracts From Marriage Contracts. july 23, 1725. 

1. Parties Jean LeCoen and Marie Madelaine Merienne 
Fort Louts de la Mobile, May 19, 1708. 

Goods in common stay with survivor, in default of 
children. 

2. Parties Jean Faure and Marie Madelaine Merienne, 
widow of LeCoen. Deed of gift stays likewise with sur- 
viving party, unless there be children. (As elsewhere 

- stated, Madame died childless, and by letter of con- 
contract, Jean Faure would then retain full right to 
property.) July 2, 1714. 
: Copy communicated to Thomas Desercy. | 
Procedure Over Disputed Marriage Contract. July 24, 1725. 
At the instance of Thomas De Sercy, Sheriff Vincent 
notifies Madame veuve Faure that Thomas cannot take 
cognizance of the copy of extracts in :~ jee ; let the 
same be’ deposited with Recorder Rossard. 
Document in duplicate. 
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Petition of Recovery. J aly 25, lizo. Samt Hilaire, surgeon of Ste 
therine grant, moves to recover some 800 francs from 
Mr. Raquet, executor for late Mr. Guenot, together with 
ma) commercial papers. (Mr. Guenot died in March, 
Action allowed. 
Torn at edges. 


Petition to Pay Cash, Not Flour. July 26, 1725. Mr. Faucon 
Dumanoir owes two quarters of flour to Bompart, execu- 
tor for deceased of the Chaouachas settlement 
In view of the scarcity of flour, Mr. D. desires to pay 120 
francs cash, which B. refuses, insisting on flour. ots 
Court sanction cash payment. 

Action allowed. 
Stained. 


Petition of Recovery. July 26, 1725. Francois Ricard can get no 
- gatisfaction from Mr. Dumanoir as regards claim of 600 


francs and an additional bonus. Let Mr. D. be cited for 


Monday next. 
Granted. 
_ Corner torn. 


Certificate on Contract. July 28, 1725. Bourbeau, certifies that he 
was present at the bargain which La Riviere made with 
Chaperon in the matter of removing a lot of wood from 
cypress tract to landing. Terms, 25 pistoles. Jtem, that 
the oxen have conveyed all the wood but a few pieces. 
attesteed by Barre. 
aded. 


Procedure Over Disputed Marriage Contract. July 28, 1725. 
Attorney Cadot states his opinion to the effect. that he 
‘looks for a private settlement of the contention, in which 
case legal pleading will be useless. But if the contrary 
| come to pass, then Thomas De Sercy should leave his 
papers with one of the Council. Cadot implies that if he 
appears Thomas is likely to be the loser. 


Summons. and Objection to Same. July 28, 1725. In answer to 
Sheriff’s notice that he shall appear on Monday next, 
Thomas De Sercy protests at imputation of default on 
his part. Term of hearing does not mature till July 30, 
and he has duly signified his intention to answer on J uly 


30. 


Procedure Over Disputed Marriage Contract. July 28, 1725. 
Thomas De Sercy answers the defence 1 in regard to deed 
of gift. Argument is purely technical and constructive, 
assuming that the donor could not have meant what the 
terms of copied contract seems to express. Faure was 
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not contemplated, so it is here urged, as beneficiary to 
Widow de n, in prejudice to surviving heirs of blood. 
Let the Court reject Madame Artus defence and saddle 
her with costs of her trip and other expenses. 

Notice given to said widow. 


Petition of Recovery: Second Edition. July 29, 1725. Councillor — 
Perry seeks to obtain the sum of 25 francs accruing to — 
him from seized funds of Baron d’ Hombourg. 

Action forward. 
(Awarded. ) 


Memorandum. Sale of Real Estate. July 30, 1725. Undersigned 
Pierre Plovus has conveyed a lot containing 4 acres front 
(on the river), at the place called High Land (la haute 
terre), to J. de Mortierre, for om francs, payable at stated 
terms. 


Remonstrance. July 30, 1725. Mr. Raquet is surprised that 
Surgeon St. Hilaire moves to recover so large a sum as 
800 francs without producing requisite vouchers in writ- 
ing. Mr. R. asks to be discharged. 
(Apparently he qualifies Sheriff Vincent as his attorney; 
but this portion is mutilated.) 


Summons of Litigants. July 30, 1725. St. Hilaire vs. Raquet. 
Parties to appear before Councillor Perry, August 1. 


Petition of Recovery. July 30, 1725. Captain de Gauverit seeks to 
collect 200 francs from one Livet, tailor. 3 
Notice served on Livet at Gentilly, about two leagues 

from town. 


Summons in Civil Suit. August 2. 1725. At the instance of Sur- 
geon St. Hilaire, Sheriff Vincent notifies sundry parties 
3B —_— hearing before Councillor Perry, on August 

p. m 
(Margin torn away.) 


Memorandum of Account. August 3, 1725. Durivage acknowl- 
edges having transferred to St. Hilaire a bill of 276 francs 
for wood payable by Baron d’Hombourg; and has given 
his note for what else he owes to a. Hilaire. 

Badly faded. 
(Awarded). 


Acknowledgment and Receipts. August 3, 1725. Durivage 
“‘acknowledges and confesses’ his debit of 83 francs to 
St. Hilaire, in balance of work done by St. H. for D. 
Promise to pay two months from date. 
bie — by Vincent May 14, 1726, July 
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Testimony in Civil Suit. August 3, 1725. St. Hilaire vs. Raquet, 
executor for late Mr. Guenot. Witness /. B. Massy; 
knows that Mr. G. held about 700 or 800 francs in notes 
belonging to St. H. about two months before death 7 
G. Louis Auguste de la Loire knows that St. H., 
November, 1722, consigned 771 francs in notes to G. 
then going down to N. O., for conversion into. bills. 
Thinks a few were ‘ ‘converted.” Less direct evidence by 
Pierre Ricart, J. B. Faucon, Dumanoir and Recorder 
Michel Rossard. 
Document in duplicate, and both copies well preserved. 
Filed No. 178. 


Petition for Just Judgment. August 4, 1725. Recorder Rossard 
earnestly defends the character of Mr. Desbrosses, 
former warehouse guard, now under criminal prosecu- 
tion. In particular, let Mr. Desbrosses be credited with 
1500 francs for a certain slave who belongs lawfully to 
Mr. D. but has been sold to Mr. Pradel. It is not the 
company’s policy to rob a debtor of his own assets. 

Filed with proceedings. Delachaise. 


Decision in Suit Against Mr. Desbrosses. August 4, 1725. 
Council dismisses Criminal charge, and makes provision 
for due settlement of account in dispute. 

Slave transaction is referred to further elucidation. 

Judgment postponed in a suit “vs. Marlot and St. 
Martin.”’ 

Ragged edges. 

Filed No. 177. 


Petition in Disputed Marriage Contract. August 6, 1725. 
Marie Anne Artu, widow of late Jean Faure, asks to be 
qualified to plead as mother of her three minor children; 
and let proceedings be instituted for election of guardian 
and surrogate guardian. 

Approved. | 


Decision Over Disputed Marriage Contract. August 6, 1725. | 
Thomas De Sercy nonsuited and subject to costs and 
traveling expenses. 
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THE EDITOR’S CHAIR 


In these modern days the history of the past must yield, giving 
precedence to the record of the present, and of such we have had our 
fill during the last few years. Still we feel as did Patrick Henry 
when he uttered his famous statement that he knew of no way of 
judging the future but by the past. Our present is now so entangled 
with new and world-wide conditions that all our mental powers. 
must be concentrated upon the conditions that environ us, for some or 
- for many of which we know of no precedents, of no past. It was Solo- 
mon who said, “‘there is nothing new under the sun” and a recent writer 
has said that the old Greek cities were a loose leagued agglomerate of 
States, incapable of federation and helpless through their own jealou- 
sies yet with a basic foundation that led them to give to the world 
for a time its most advanced civilization, all of which we feel to this 
day. Greek humanism was followed by Roman law and the ecclesias- 
tical majesty of the middle ages. 

_ We.are where we are, leaders of the world in our civilization; 
it is certainly the outgrowth of all that has preceded our time and we 
can only learn to-appreciate our position as a nation by constant 
study of the past. For such studies our Historical Societies organized, 
and we here in Louisiana have our duties to perform, duties to our 
families, to our State and to our Nation. With diminished activi- 
ties during some years we then came to the work with increased 
inspiration and with renewed energy because of the manifest desire 
. of our increasing membership to carry our work on to even higher 
and more successful levels. 

The present issue of our Louisiana Historical Quarterly contains 
exceptionally valuable data, somewhat fragmentary in character, 
but such as concern Louisiana from its earliest days down to the 
present. Dr. Clarence Wyatt Bispham’s essay on “‘New Orleans, a 
Treasure House for Historians,” tells its own story better than we 
can, of what we here can do in gathering together the flotsam and 
jetsam of Louisiana history of which the supply is great but in which 
historic fields the laborers have been comparatively few. Dr. Bis- 
pham is quite enthusiastic about the possibilities of Louisiana’s 
unexplored historical resources and the facts sustain all he says. 

Mr. Stanley Clisby Arthur’s able paper on the ‘Pelican the 
Emblematic bird of Louisiana’ is a most and excellent valuable 
article. He is an accomplished ornithologist and has done and some 
splendid work for the State as the ornithologist of the Louisiana 
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Conservation Commission. Some decades ago we saw a stuffed 
white Pelican on the desk of the leading hotel in Quincy, Illinois. 
We inquired as to whence it came and the answer was that it was 
captured there. Now we learn from Mr. Arthur that the white 
Pelican although migratory hatches out its young in the great north- 
ern lake country while the dark gray Pelican hatches and rears 
its young in Louisiana. | 

Col. L. H. De Grange’s Historical data concerning Spanish Fort 
will be found quite interesting and we think it is the first clear state- 
ment as to Spanish Fort, its raison d’etre and traditions. 

Reminiscences of the women of the sixties are gracefully and 
graphically given by Mrs. Tompkins and these Reminiscences of 
days that are gone tell of what was commonplace in the Carolinas 
110 years ago. Manon L’Escaut, in French and as translated by 
our estimable corresponding secretary Mrs. H. H. Cruzat, tell the 
story. This romance by Abbé Prévost published in 1733 is said by 
Saintsburg to he the first masterpiece of French literature that can 
properly be called a novel. It will be found interesting in either 
language. 

The records of the Superior Peasictl of Louisiana back in 1725 


lead us to realize that there were legal troubles in those days as well . 


as now and involving some legal points nearly as obscure 200 years 
ago as now. 

The celebration of the founding of New Orleans by our Society 
occurred on December 20th, 1918, Honorable Charles Barret, 


consul general of France, delivering an address in French, which will 


be found in this issue together with its translation by Miss Grace 
King. Papers were also read by Mr. Delvaille H. Theard, Mr. U. 
Marinoni and Mrs. H. H. Cruzat. 
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